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What an admirable setting for really 
educative extra-curricular activities the 
elementary school offers! It can pro- 
vide about the same array of activities 
that is found in the neighboring high 
school, but it has the added advantages 
that it is not handicapped by the show 
and competition crazes, both of which 
have seriously restricted the education- 
al effectiveness of a number of these ac- 
tivities in the latter institution. More- 
over, the financial troubles of the ele- 
mentary school program are fewer and 
not so great. Its slogan may well be, 
“Activities for educational purposes 
rather than for Roman Holidays.” 





“There is more gambling on inter- 
collegiate football than on anything else 
in America,” states a noted sports 
authority. He points out further that 
a few years ago there was practically 
no such gambling because the profes- 
sional thought it beneath his dignity 
(whatever that is) to speculate on such 
an infantile game. Now that it has 
grown to big-business proportions he 
rushes for it. 

His patriotic spirit has so inspired 
college groups (such as fraternities) 
that they will, apparently, stake even 
next semester’s tuition in order to show 
their “loyalty” to dear old Alma. Hoo- 
ray for higher education’s newest tri- 
umph in character education! 





Principal W. J. Yourd of the Clinton, 
Iowa, Senior High School regularly as- 
signs himself and sponsors a home room 
of freshmen boys. Such a logical pro- 
cedure should contribute an apprecia- 
tion and understanding that cannot help 
but make for a more sympathetic and 
intelligent home room administration 
and supervision. 





On a recently completed visit to some 
150 high schools we met principals, 
teachers, and office secretaries exhibit- 
ing all degrees of manners, varying 
from the pleasantly courteous to the 
downright rude. But we did not meet 





As the Editor Sees It--- 
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a single discourteous student “informa- 
tion-supplier” in the school corridors. 
Some school courtesy campaigns should 
be begun in the office. 





We were in one school in which the 
students are excused from their regu- 
lar classes in order that they may par- 
ticipate in their extra-curricular activ- 
ities. While we do not believe that this 
is a defensible practice, yet we do be- 
lieve that it is about five times as de- 
fensible as excusing students from their 
home rooms for this purpose, (or allow- 
ing them to study during this period). 
Ordinarily classes meet five times a 
week while the home room meets but 
once. Hence, excusing students from 
the home room should be five times as 
er as excusing them from 
class. 





Nearly time to begin plans for the 
commencement season. And to decide, 
(1) whether the junior high school or 
elementary school shall have a “gradu- 
ation” or a “promotion” program; and 
(2), whether the high school’s gradua- 
tion program shall be another grandilo- 
quent burlesque of blah or a really val- 
uable educational event. 





In Kansas City nearly fifty full time 
ADULT officers are assigned to pro- 
mote the safety of school children. 
These officers are given training not 
only in their routine duties but also in 
their specialized school relationships, 
responsibilities, and activities. Here is 
progress in both organizing and educa- 
ting for safety. 





All of us have “given” to the cause 
of extra-curricular activities. Perhaps, 
this year, due to reduced budgets, 
heavier teaching loads, and for other 
reasons, we may have to “give” more 
than ever before. But this is an op- 
portunity. Sincere and persistent striv- 
ing under obvious handicaps represents 
a most convincing way of proving one’s 
faith in any cause. 
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f The Student Court in the Junior High School 


MARIE RITA MESSER 
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Activity Director, Gladstone Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE STUDENT court has developed rap- 
idly in recent years as a practical in- 


| strument to convey to the students of our 
| high schools a concept of governmental prac- 





tices, and to inculcate in them ideals of jus- 
tice. One of the many problems arising out 
of its growth has been that very one which 
caused so much dissension among the found- 
ers of this republic in 1787:—the problem of 
the separation of powers. 

Can the student court function properly 
if it is organized as a dependent unit of eith- 
er the executive or legislative branch of the 
school government? Will it dispense justice 
in its pure sense if it is simply a branch or 
an added duty of the school group which 
either makes or enforces the school laws? 

The answers to these questions are fund- 


| amental if any real appreciation of justice 








is to be conveyed to the growing citizen. The 
existence of a student court as an instrument 
for teaching citizenship in the high school 
means little or much depending entirely upon 
the ideals upon which it is founded and or- 
ganized. No adult citizen would tolerate 
having his case tried by the police officer 
who arrested him or by any official of that 
officer’s department. He,demands and re- 
ceives under our American system of separ- 
ation of governmental powers a trial before 
a court which has been organized independ- 
ently of the law-making and law-enforcing 
groups. If the young citizen is to understand 
the American ideal of justice, if he is to de- 
velop any real appreciation of our govern- 
mental forms, he must have actual experience 
in his school life with the solution to this 
problem of separation of powers. | 

This point was brought forcibly to the 
attention of the activity director at Gladstone 
Junior High School by one of the school cit- 
izns who had received a ticket for a traffic 
violation in the halls. 

“I’m innocent,” he said angrily, 
what good will that do me?” 

“If you’re innocent,” he was told, “take 
your witnesses to court and prove it.” 

“That won’t do any good.” 


“Of course it will. That’s how they do 
February, 1936 


“but 


it in real courts.” 

“Well, this thing isn’t a real court. The 
ones who give the tickets sit in there while 
you’re being tried, and then they vote on 
whether you’re guilty or not. Sure, they’d 
say you're guilty. And the teachers who put 
them out on duty in the halls sit there, too, 
and listen to the case like judges. You know. 
It always comes out the same way. You 
know whose side the teachers are on from 
the start. You just don’t have a chance in 
the world. Is that fair?” 


No, it wasn’t fair. Accordingly, a study 
was made of the court organziation in the 
school. Out of that study grew a new organ- 
ization: The Supreme Court of Gladstone 
Junior High School, a court founded upon 
the original thesis of those who organized 
our national Supreme Court: the separation 
of the judicial branch of government from 
both the executive and the legislative branch- 
es. 


This court consists of a faculty member 
as Chief Justice, and eight Associate Justices, 
all of them pupils considered by both the 
student body and the faculty as outstanding 
citizens of the school. The Chief Justice, ap- 
pointed by the principal, is a woman of noble 
character who has a keen sense of justice and 
of humor. She is admired and respected by 
the faculty and students. Student judges are 
appointed to the Court by the Cabinet, a 
group of twenty-two pupils who comprise 
the executive department of the school’s gov- 
ernment. The Court appointments are made 
after a careful study of the citizenship rec- 
ords of each applicant for the position, and 
are subject to the approval of the Activity 
Director, the Chief Justice, and the Principal. 
In addition to the judges, there are the fol- 
lowing officers who serve the Court: the 
marshals, who bring the accused before the 
Court and take charge of them before and 
after trial; the Clerk of Court, who makes out 
all records of sentences and returns them to 
the squads filing the charges, and gives a rec- 
ord of each case to the Attorney-General re- 
sponsible for enforcing the sentence; the 


Court Stenographer, who takes accurate and 
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complete shorthand notes.of each trial and 
later transcribes these for the permanent rec- 
ords; and the Court Secretary, who writes 
and reads minutes of each session, takes 
charge of the roll, and gives the status of 
each case at the beginning of each session 
of the Court. 

The Court holds regular sessions each 
Monday and Tuesday during activity period 
in a special room set aside for it and called 
the “Court.” ‘This room was provided by 
walling up an end of one of the main corri- 
dors. All the furniture therein satisfies a 
definite court need: the desk and the chair 
of the Chief Justice; the chairs of the Assoc- 
iate Justices; the tables of the Court Stenog- 
rapher, Clerk, and Secretary; the files and 
the cabinets in which court records are kept. 
This room is used for no other purpose than 
that of the court hearings and findings. It 
has, therefore,-an atmosphere of dignity about 
it» Court decorum: rules there always. 

The keynote of the Court’s work is jus- 
tice. -The “same separation of powers which 
exists:in our national government is present 
in the school government-at Gladstone. One 
department, Council, consisting of all the 
home room presidents, makes the laws; a sec- 
ond, the’ Cabinet, comprising all school of- 
ficers and those training to run for school of- 
fice, enforces the laws and carries on the ad- 
ministrative. work of the government. The 
Court is the third department, and is charged 
with: the, responsibility of interpreting the 
laws by; the decisions which it hands down 
in specific cases. It hears all cases sent to 
it-by the squads of the Cabinet which are re- 
sponsible for law enforcement: the Eighth 
Period. Patrol, the Morning Patrol, the Safe- 
ty. and. Sanitation Squad, the Lunch Patrol, 
and the. Auditorium Squads. In doing this 
work, it-gives to each school citizen the right 
of.a_ fair trial before a group of his peers. 
It assures him of his right to his “day in 
court.”,.. Because its members are not per- 
mitted to belong to any of the groups which 
make or enforce the laws, the Court is an 
impartial, a just tribunal. As such, it com- 
mands and receives the respect of the entire 
student body. In its three years of organiza- 
tion.. and. development, it has never had a 
complaint. lodged against it by any faculty 
membcr or student. 

_e€ases are sent. to Court by the various 
sauads;authorized to do so by Council, the 
lacislative: group.- When a school-citizen re- 
fuses to,respect and obey the law or its duly 


appointed officers, he is given one of the 
three stubs of a court summons which con- 
tains his name, class, and year, the officer’s 
name, class, and year, and the date and na- 
ture of the offense. The second stub is sent 


to the sponsor of the squad which is issuing 
the summons; the third, to the Court. The 


case is placed on the court docket with its 


number stamped upon it, and is taken up in 


its turn. 

When the case comes before the Court, 
marshals are sent to secure the accused, the 
squad officer filing the charge, and the var- 
ious witnesses called by the officer and by 
the accused. When all are before the Court, 
the charge is read aloud. The accused is 
then asked to plead “guilty” or “not guilty.” 
Witnesses are heard from each side after both 
the accused and the officer have given their 
version of the case. The accused may speak 
in his own behalf or bring in another stu- 
dent to act as his attorney. Every opportun- 
ity is afforded him to establish his innocence, 
After all the evidence has been presented, 
and the final pleas of the defense and the 
state have been heard, the Court orders all 
those not of its membership to retire. The 
judges then examine and weigh the testimony. 
They argue pro and con the various phases of 
the case. A vote is taken by secret ballot 
to decide the issue. If the accused is de- 
clared innocent, he is then summoned into 
court to hear the verdict; if declared guilty, 
he has this sentence pronounced with the fit- 
ting penalties established by the Court. He 
has the right of appeal to the principal of 





the school, but this right has been used but | 


seldom in the history of the Court. 
The enforcement of the penalty rests, of 


course, with the executive officers rather 
than with the Court. The Clerk of Court 
sends a record of the case with the penalties 
noted to the executive department of the 
school’s government, the Cabinet, and one to 
the sponsor of the squad which filed the 
cases in court. The Attorney General is the 
officer in the Cabinet responsible for the en- 
forcement of the Court’s penalties. He keeps 
in constant touch with the Court so that these 
may be promptly carried out. When the sen- 
tence has been served, he notiifes the Court 
officially in writing, and the case is then de- 
clared closed. 

In determining the penalties, the Court 
decides upon those which will have a con- 
structive effect upon the pupils concerned. 
The idea is not so much to punish the citizen 
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for an offense already committed, as to pre- 
vent further violation of the law by render- 
ing just and constructive decisions. Each set 
of school regulations is studied in home rooms 
at the beginning of each semester. In cases, 
therefore, where the plea presented is ignor- 
ance of the law, the Court does not accept 
this plea, but it does require a thorough re- 
study of the school regulations which have 
been violated. The Attorney General, in 
such cases, examines the violators carefully 
on the regulations before the case is declared 
closed. He also makes certain that the reason 
for each law’s existence on the school statute 
books is understood. In cases where citizens 
deliberately refused to obey officers, or where 
they were insolent to officers, the Court re- 
quires them to make a study of the funda- 
mental idea of student participation in school 
government: the reasons for placing pupils 
in the halls to give directions to other pupils, 
the necessity for obedience to law in every- 
day life, and the importance of co-operation 
in every phase of life. These ideas are, of 
course, couched in words which the pupils 
can readily understand, and the usual result 
of the pupil’s thought upon these topics is a 
wholesome reaction to the problems of student 
leadership and followership. It frequently re- 
sults in arousing the interest of the accused 
in some phase of school service. Having had 
the experience of appearing before student 
leaders, the pupil is encouraged to emulate 
them and follow those steps of service which 
may lead him to a position of similar dignity 
and prominence. 

This definite effort on the part of the 
Court to be a constructive force in the life of 
the school and of those citizens who appear 
before it has made it one of the most impor- 
tant instruments of guidance at Gladstone. 
The citizen is made to feel that he is a citi- 
zen; that he has civic importance, therefore 
that his school-community desires and needs 
his co-operation and active interest and par- 
ticipation in every phase of its work. He 
is not disgraced personally by his appear- 
ance in Court. His case is heard and his in- 
nocence or conviction established without any 
publicity. The Court members, the officer 
filing the charge, the sponsor of the squad 
concerned, and the attorneys and witnesses 
are the only ones who know anything specif- 
ically about the case. They are cautioned not 
to discuss it outside of the courtroom, and 
they observe the caution because they have 
it explained to them that undue publicity 
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tends to call too much attention to the of- 
fender and rends it that much more difficult 
for him to “make good” in the civic life of 
the school. 


The home room groups, however, may 
have no specific information about the case, 
but they usually find out that one of their 
members has been declared gulity in court. 
They consider it an offense against their 
group for a member thus to cast a blot upon 
their escutcheon. The group promptly calls 
this to the attention of its offending member, 
and in this way brings into play the most 
effective weapon any democratic form of 
government may utilize: the social disap- 
proval of the group. This weapon has been 
developed at Gladstone to the point where it 
furnishes the Court a most effective aid. The 
group is guided, however, not to destroy this 
instrument by its over-use. The recalcitrant 
one is encouraged to establish his fitness to 
abide in his home room with his fellow-stu- 
dents as a law-abiding citizen. 


After three years of experimentation 
with this organ of student participation in 
government, Gladstone is ready to recom- 
mend its use heartily to other junior high 
schools. Immature though the junior high 
school pupil may be, he yet may be guided to 
hear evidence and to weigh it carefully, to sit 
soberly and thoughtfully in judgment over 
his fellow-citizen, and to render just and 
remedial decisions. The experience has prov- 
ed to be an invaluable one to the pupil-judge 
himself in his development as a leader. In 
the school as a whole, the Court has been 
an integrating force which Gladstone would 
not readily discard—a step forward in the 
direction of progressive education. 





The best thing to give to your enemy 
is forgiveness; to an opponent, tolerance; to 
a friend, your heart; to your child, a good 
example; to a father, deference; to your 
mother, conduct that will make her proud of 
you; to yourself, respect; to all men, char- 
ity. —Balfour. 





It is the man who looks back upon. a 
cheated childhood who becomes a menace to 
public peace. He is neither fad nor fancy. 


He is not cheap. He holds a bill of arrears 
against society, and he intends to collect’ it. 
If society were wise it would incur’ no such 
debts.—Angelo Patri. 











Value of Participation in Extra-Curricular 
Activities to the Prospective Teacher 


LEONARD N. WRIGHT and DAvip F. VoTAw 


Leonard N. Wright, Professor of English, and David F. Votaw, Professor of Education— 


both of Southwest Texas Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


N SPITE of the present superfluity of 


teachers a school board of a small inde- 
pendent district found it necessary to run 
the following advertisement for several weeks 
in a newspaper before teachers with the de- 
sired qualifications were found: 

TEACHERS WANTED 

The board of trustees of Three Oaks 
Independent School District will consider 
applications for the Principalship and 
for Primary teacher. 

Both must be well qualified and exper- 
ienced teachers and the primary teacher 
must be able to play piano and sing well. 
The principal should know music also. 

To a greater extent than ever before 
superintendents are requiring that their 
teachers be able to direct student activities. 
The requests (drawn from the files of the 
Teachers’ Placement Bureau of an American 
teachers college) which is quoted below are 
typical of the demands being made by super- 
intendents and school boards: 

WANTED —High school English teacher. Must 
be able to play piano and direct glee club. 
Sponsor “Pep” squad. 

WANTED—High School English teacher. Must 
be able to direct public speaking, debate, 
and plays. Prefer one who can play the 
piano or other instrument. 

Within the last two or three years the 
writers have observed a number of instances 
in which certain graduates of teachers col- 
leges who have taken prominent parts in stu- 
dent activities have been able to secure po- 
sitions not only more easily because of such 
participation, but also at much better salaries 
than those graduates who had perhaps even 
better scholastic records, but who had not 
taken part in extra-curricular activities. Fur- 
thermore, within the last ten years there has 
been an astonishing growth of interscholastic 
league activities in the schools of the nation, 
with a resultant demand for teachers who 
are properly trained to coach these activities. 


With these facts in mind the writers set about 
devising a method to find out whether the 
extra-curricular activities which the average 
teachers college sponsors for its students pos- 
sess any values other than those derived 
while in college, and particularly whether 
these activities are of any benefit to students 
after they become teachers. Stated more 
briefly, the question is: To what extent do 
extra-curricular activities participated in 
while in college possess carry-over values 
for the teacher in her professional and com- 
munity life. 

The approach to the problem was made 
by use of a qeustionnaire which was distribu- 
ted to summer school students in attendance 
at Southwest Texas Teachers College. Three 
hundred seventy-two students with one or 
more years practical teaching experience were 
given blanks. About ninety-four per cent of 
the teachers returned the blanks properly 
filled out. The questionnaire, which is self 
explanatory, is herewith reproduced: 
Questionnaire on Extra-Curricular Activities 

General Information 
1. Sex—( ) Male. ( ) Female 
(Place X in appropriate square) 
2. Type of public school in which you have 
directed or assisted in the direction of extra- 
curricular activities: 
( ) Elementary ( ) Junior High 
( ) Senior High 
3. Number of years teaching experience: 
( )1lto5. ¢€ )6tol10. (¢ ) 11 and up. 
Special Information 
Directions: Consider each of the items be- 
low in the light of the following directions: 

1. If, while in college, you participated 
one or more semesters in the activity or in 
one of similar character place an X in the 
first square. 

2. If, while teaching, you have directed or 
assisted in the direction of the activity or in 
one of similar character as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity place an X in the second square. 
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3. If you believe your participation in the 
activity while in college contributed material- 
ly to the success of your directional relations 
to the activity later while teaching place an 
X in the third square. 

4. If your college participation in the ac- 
tivity has proven valuable to you in your 
community relations place an X in the fourth 
square. 

if 2:6 

1. [] [] [1 [] Publications Activities such as 
Writers’ Club, Staff of School 
Paper, Staff of Annual, Stu- 
dent Hand-Book, etc. 

2. [1] [) (1) [] Student Government Activi- 
ties such as an Officer of Stu- 
dent Body, Member Student 
Council, Class Officer, etc. 

3. [] [) 0) [) Clubs Related to School Sub- 
jects such as Science Club, 
Spanish Club, H. E. Club, etc. 

4. [][] 0) [J Men's Athletic Activities such 
as “T” Association, Football, 
Basket Ball, Track, Tennis, 
etc. 

5. [][] [1 [J Women’s Athletic Activities 
such as W. A. A., Soft Ball, 
Tennis, etc. 

6. [][](1[] Forensic Activities such as 
Jeffersonian Literary Society, 
Debating Clubs, Public Speak- 
ing, etc. 

7. [] £7) 0) [) Social Clubs such as Shake- 
speare Literary Society, Har- 
ris Blair Society, Bridge 
Clubs, etc. 

8. [][] [1 [] Musical Clubs such as Band, 
Glee Club, Orchestra, Men- 
delssohn Club, etc. 

9. [} [J [)[] Dramatic Activities such as 
Curtain Club, Footlight Club, 
Purple Mask, etc. 

10. [] [J] [J [] Religious Organizations such 
oy. =. OC. Be. we CO. A, 
Newman Club, etc. 

11. [] (J (][) Assembly Participation such 
as service on Program Com- 
mittee, Appearance before as- 
sembled students, etc. 

12. [][][)[) Pep Organizations such as Fi- 
delis Duces, The Hundred 
Peppers, The Thundering 
Thousands, etc. 


13. [] [J] [] [J School Dances, etc. 
EE TS rerseniovantreerryy=-eeineeertenrar~ereeteehe 
i5. a [] iH Ir oaeaseer-nitisertnel-vermetieatiniiatateanaieciet= 


ere (using identifying numbers) not 
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more than three of the above types of activ- 
ities in which you did not participate while 
in college but which you now bélieve would 
have given you valuable training had you 
participated in them ............ | ............ ‘ 

Use opposite side of this sheet for any re- 
marks you may care to make. 


(Signature) 

The reader will note that in addition to 
the twelve different types of activities listed, 
blank spaces were provided for listing other 
types of activities. It seems, though, that 
the list was fairly exhaustive, for there were 
no additions suggested in the three hundred 
and fifty returned questionnaires. 


As will be readily seen, the data brought 
out in the replies to this questionnaire will 
serve for many observations. Only nine tab- 
ulations were made, however, and in each 
the rank and proportion for each activity 
were determined for the total number of 
teachers, for male teachers, and for female 
teachers. The tables show also for each ac- 
tivity the difference between the proportions 
for the sexes and the statistical significance 
of the difference. Space forbids the inclusion 
of these tables in this brief discussion, so only 
the nature of each table and the total rank- 
ing order of the activities in each table will 
be given. In the parentheses activities will 
be listed in order of rank. The following tab- 
ulations were made: 


1. Distribution of Teachers Who Supplied 
the Information. (No significant differences 
were found to exist between classes based on 
type of school or number of years of teaching 
experience. In some activities, however, 
highly significant differences arose with re- 
spect to sex.) 

2. Extent to Which Activities Were Par- 
ticipated in by Teachers While Receiving 
Training in College. (Ath., Rel. Org., Dances, 
Sub. Clubs, So. Clubs, Mu. Clubs, Assem. 
Par., Stu. Gov., Foren., Dram., Publ., Pep 
Org.) 

3. Extcnt to Which Teachers Direct the 
Several Activities While Teaching in the Pub- 
lic Schools. (Ath., Assem. Par., Dram., Sub. 
Clubs, Mu. Clubs, Publ., Foren, Rel. Org., 
So. Clubs, Stu. Gov., Pep Org., Dances.) 

4. Extent to Which Teachers Direct Activ- 
ities without Benefit of Previous Participa- 
tion in College. (Assem. Par., Dram:, Publ., 
Pep Org., Ath., Foren., Mu. Clubs, Sub. Clubs, 
Stu. Gov., So. Clubs, Rel. Org., Dances.) 











5. Extent to Which Activities Which Were 
Not Participated in While in College but are 
Now Believed Would Have Been Valuable. 
(Dram., Mu. Clubs, Foren., Publ., Ath., As- 
sem. Par., Rel. Org., Sub. Clubs, So. Clubs, 
Stu. Gov., Pep Org., Dances..) 

6. Extent to Which Teachers Who Have 
Not Participated in an Activity Expressed the 
Wish That They Had Participated. (Dram., 
Mu. Clubs, Ath., Foren., Rel. Org., Publ., As- 
sem. Par., Sub. Clubs, So. Clubs, Stu. Gov., 
Pep Org., Dances.) 

7 Extent to Which Participation in an Ac- 
tivity Was Conceded by Participants to Have 
Been Valuable Later in Directing the Activ- 
ity in Public Schools. (Dram., Mu. Clubs, Ath., 
Assem. Par., Rel. Org., Sub. Clubs, Publ., Pep 
Org., So. Clubs, Foren., Stu. Gov., Dances.) 

8. Extent to Which Participation in an 
Activity While in College Was Conceded by 
the Participants to Have Been Valuable Later 
in Community Relations. (Dram., Ath., As- 
sem. Par., Mu. Clubs, Foren., Publ., Pep Org., 
Sub. Clubs, Rel. Org., Stu. Gov., So. Clubs, 
Dances.) 

9. Extent to Which Activities Participated 
in While in College Have Been Utilized Most 
Generally by Teachers After Leaving College 
as Indicated by All Four Squares on Ques- 
tionnaire Being Chec ced. (Ath., Mu. Clubs, 
Rel. Org., Assem. Far., Sub. Clubs, Foren., 
So. Clubs, Dram., Pep Org., Dances, Publ., 
Stu. Gov.) 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The most obvious conclusion to be made 
from the data brought out in this study is 
that participation in any sort of extra-curri- 
cular activities while in school has a distinct 
carry-over into the teaching field. The con- 
clusion holds good for both men and women 
but it is noteworthy that men not only par- 
ticipate more extensively while in college but 
also utilize more fully that experience in 
their teaching. Athletics, dramatics, musical 
clubs, assembly participation, forensics, and 
publications all stand very high in respect to 
this carry-over value while participation in 
student government and pep organizations 
seem to have relatively low value. 

Since the success of the teacher is coming 
to depend more and more on the ability to 
direct these activities as well as classroom 
work it behooves the teacher training insti- 
tutions to provide and direct an extra-cur- 
ricular program which will meet the needs 
of the public schools. This statement should 
not be interpreted to mean that the sole pur- 
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pose, or even the major purpose of the col- 


lege extra-curricular program in a teachers | 


college is to furnish training for prospective 
teachers, but it appears that here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to kill two birds with one 
stone. This is being done already to a pretty 
large extent by the physical education peo- 
ple, and to some extent by the speech and 
music departments. In the average teachers 
college, however, little attention is given to 
assembly participation, for instance, even 
though a high percentage of teachers in the 
public schools have to direct assembly pro- 
grams. A relatively large number of teachers 
have something to do with publications in the 
public schools, and a relatively small number 
either do not have the opportunity or do not 
care to work on publications while in college. 
In the institution of this investigation this 
defect is remedied to a small extent by de- 
voting a part of the time in the Teaching of 
English courses to the business of directing 
the school paper. 

Along with a more careful planning and 
supervision of the extra-curricular program 
should come a careful publicizing of the 
values of participation. The average fresh- 
man especially needs advice on this score. 
He should be told during orientation week 
that if he expects to be a success in the 
teaching field he must first learn to do some- 
thing besides teach. Teaching comes first, 
of course, but the mark of a highly success- 
ful teacher, to paraphrase and parody John 
Dewey, is a variety of interests. 

Obviously the thing may be overdone, 
and it is to guard against over-emphasis that 
this paragraph is added. The student’s first 
duty is to his class work. After that the 
number of student activities in which he 
should participate will depend (a) upon the 
relative ease with which he gets his class as- 
signments, (b) upon the amount of time he 
has to work outside of school, (c) upon the 
extent and variety of his talents, (d) upon 
how well he budgets his time, and (e) upon 
the amount of time each activity takes. Many 
think that the average student may participate 
in at least two activities without serious in- 
terference with his studies. 

The better class of student should do 
more, and every student who hopes to teach 
should take part in as many activities as he 
can comfortably take care of. By so doing 
he will not only get the enjoyment which 
these activities furnish, but he will also be 
better preparing himself for the teaching pro- 
fession. 
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The Sponsor Looks at the Home Room 


FRED B. DIXON 


Director of Guidance, Hickman Senior High School, Columbia, Mo. 


UCH HAS been said and written dur- 


ing the past few years about the pro- 
gram and the work of the home room. Very 
little of this material, however, has been writ- 
ten by the home room teacher. Some of us 
out on the firing line of the home room strug- 
gle and wrestle with it somewhat as Jacob of 
old wrestled with the angel. Others of us 
find the home room to be “the garden plot for 
starting right actions that will bloom through 
all the life of the school.” (1) 

We hear high school principals and col- 
lege teachers of education declaring that the 
home room period is one of the most impor- 
tant periods in the school day. For more 
than a decade Dr. Fretwell has stressed the 
importance of the homeroom. Dr. Eikenberry 
believes that “the home room is the most im- 
portant unit in the organization of the 
school.” (2) Dr. McKown states his faith in 
the home room as follows: “I believe that 
the home room offers the most valuable sin- 
gle educational opportunity in the school.” 
(3) Countless high school principals have 
expressed this same faith in the place of the 
home room. (4) 

On the other hand, we find home room 
sponsors on every side saying, “The home 
room may be all right in theory, but it does 
not work in practice.” Or, “I would like to see 
Principal Blank take my home room and 
make it the most important period in the 
school day.” And occasionally, “If the home 
room is so important, why did my adviser 
have me take forty hours of English and thir- 
ty hours of education, in which was not a 
single course in the home room?” 

Whether the home room is a struggle and 
a disappointment or a challenge and a joy 
does not depend primarily on the pupils, the 
principal, or on the college training and ex- 
perience of the sponsor. True, the home room 
sponsor is the key to the whole home room 
program. Nevertheless, some of our finest 
teachers are baffled by the work of the home 
room; and so the struggle and disappointment 
continue. When one considers that not a 
Single teacher training institution in the Uni- 
ted States offers a course in the technique of 
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sponsoring the home room, 
sO many sponsors have 
struggles becomes evident. 

The home room will become a challenge 
and a joy to most of us when we acquire three 
things; first, a firm belief in the educational 
theory back of the home room; second, a 
mastery of a definite technique of sponsor- 
ing; third, an extensive collection of usable 
home room material. 

To be more specific, we need not only 
to accept, but also to practice Fretwell’s 
thesis, “It is the business of the school to or- 
ganize the whole situation so that there is a 
favorable opportunity for every one, teach- 
ers as well as pupils, to practice the qualities 
of the good citzien here and now with results 
satisfying to the one doing the practicing.” 
(5) Moreover, we need to believe the edu- 
cational theory so aptly stated by McKown; 
“The home room, with its main emphasis up- 
on the education of the student rather than 
passing along of a body of subject matter, 
epitomizes the very soul of the modern con- 
ception of education: that the pupil himself 
is far more important and sacred than any 
mass of information he may ever accumu- 
late.” (6) 

It is not so easy to point out a way to 
acquire a definite technique for sponsoring 
a home room. Several observations probab- 
ly should be made. First, the home room 
sponsor needs certain definite skills. Sec- 
ond, these skills or techniques will be differ- 
ent in. most instances from the skills used in 
an academic class. Third, these skills, at 
present at least, can not be learned in a 
teacher training institution. 

It seems that the sponsor will need to 


1. Fretwell, E. K., EXTRA-CURRICULAR AC- 

VITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931, P. 30. 

2. Eikenberry, D. H., THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. Mimeo- 
graphed Syllabus, Department of School Adminis- 
tration, The Ohio State University, 1928. 

3. McKown, H. C., SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Octo- 
ber ’32. “Some Things I do Believe in Extra-Curri- 
cular Activities.’ P. 3. 

4. See McKown, HOME ROOM GUIDANCE, Mc- 

raw-Hill Book Company, 1934, pp. 21-22. 

5. Fretwell, E. K., EXTRA- CURRICULAR AC- 

IVITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Houghton 
Fie Company, 1931, P. 2. 
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master a technique of sponsoring which will 
enable him: 

1. To lead the group in the right choice 
ef officers. 

2. To give these home room officers care- 
ful and complete training. 

3. To be able to suggest many worthwhile 
activities to the group. 

4. To arrange for the home room commit- 
tees to actually function. 

5. To plan the activities by always work- 
ing through pupil committees so that the 
group will have a vital esprit de corps. 

6. To cause the group. to desire worth- 
while activities. 

7. To avoid taking a conspicuous part in 
the meetings of the group. 

To many the above seven suggestions will 
seem elementary; nevertheless, it would re- 
quire a long discussion to explain the full 
significance of each, and a mastery of them 
would be a long step toward acquiring a def- 
inite technique of sponsoring. 

It is also difficult to find any place where 
there is an adequate amount of vital home 
room material. Here again we find little help 
from our teacher training institutions. Many 
of us keep on our desks a copy of Home Room 
Guidance (7) and Home-Room Activities. (8) 
While these books are quite usable, it is dif- 
ficult for the busy home room sponsor to 
find time to secure additional material which 
is needed. 

Many of the problems of the home room 
sponsor, as has been previously suggested, 
could be solved to a_ certain extent, if the 
sponsor could take a comprehensive course 
in the work of the home room. An increas- 
ing number of colleges are offering courses 
in extra-curricular activities. We have found 
these courses to be practical and helpful. The 
course in extra-curricular activities, how- 
ever, usually is one in the administration of 
extra-curricular activities and is primarily 
for the high school principal or the one teach- 
er in the school who is responsible for the 
administration of activities. 

As this course must cover a wide range 
of extra-curricular activities, it is impossible 
to spend little more than two weeks on the 
home room and its problems. This is prob- 
ably sufficient if the course is in the field of 
the administration of activities or if the 
course is to give all teachers some needed in- 
formation about such important activities as 
the student council, the assembly, honor soc- 
ieties, or the publications of the secondary 
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school. The activities just mentioned-are us- 
ually by ONE teacher in each school. While 
we all need to know certain facts about each 
of these activities, we need not master the 
field of each activity. On the other hand, 
approximately three-fourths (9) of the teach. 
ers sponsor a home room. Three-fourths of 
us then must master the work of the home 
room sponsor. 

The course in activities or some other 
course in education cause most of us to ac- 
cept the general theories back of the home 
room until we actually start to sponsor one— 
and then confusion reigns. First a struggle 
and a little later disappointment and a grow- 
ing belief that the home room is more theory 
that will not work. 

So much has been said in this discussion 
about a course in the home room for the spon- 
sor that some indication must be given as 
to the kind of a course one sponsor feels 
would be helpful. Assuming that such a 
course could be offered, the following topics 
should be treated: 

1. The purpose of the home room. 

2. The internal organization of the home 
room. 

3. How the sponsor trains home room of- 
ficers. 

4. The technique of sponsoring. 

5. The work of the sponsor as an individ- 
ual counselor. 

6. The sponsor and home visitation. 

7. The work of the home room program 
committee. 

8. The use of ritual in the home room. 

9. The core curriculum of the home room. 
10. The personnel work of the sponsor. 
11. The place of group guidance in the 
home room. 6 
12. The proper grade placement of mater- 
ial. 

13. Specific material for special days. 

14. Specific material for home room guid- 
ance. 
15. Specific material for group guidance. 
16. Specific material for home room con- 
tests. 

17. How to evaluate the work of the home 
room. 

Of course, it could be said that the topics 
just suggested are covered in the course of 
% 7. McKown, H. C., HOME ROOM GUIDANCE, 
MeGraw-Hili Book Company, 1934. 

8 Good. Iris Cleva and Crow, Jane M., HOME 
OOM ACTIVITIES, Professional and Technical 
Press, 1930. 

9. Koos, Leonard V. and Kefauver, Grayson N., 


GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Macmillan Company, 1932, P. 553. 
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activities or in some other course. Perhaps 
they are, but they are covered so briefly that 
one is reminded of the boy who gave a five 
minute “address” on “The Cause and Pre- 
yention of War.” Until thege topics and oth- 
ers relative to the work of the home room 
are carefully treated in a separate course the 
following quotations from Dr. Brewer will 
describe many sponsors: “It should be re- 
membered first of all that the so-called home 
room teachers in most junior and senior high 
schools are merely subject teachers in dis- 
guise. Being a subject teacher in his inter- 
ests and preparation, he performs the new 
tasks in good, bad, or indifferent fashion, as 
the accidents of interest and ability may sug- 
gest.” (10) 

Moreover, each student in the course on 
the home room should have as his main prob- 
lem the collection of a file of usable home 
room material. Within the past few years, 
much home room material has been published, 
but it can not be found in just two or three 
publications. Then, too, the teacher of this 
suggested course should sponsor in the train- 
ing school a home room which the class could 
visit at least once each week. (This last 
statement may be an example of wishful 
thinking. ) 

Forgetting the desire which has been ex- 
pressed for a course in the home room and 
the early struggle of a home room sponsor, 
let us look at the work of the home room 
group for the past year. The book kept by 
the home room secretary records many activ- 
itis for the group. Some of them, of course, 
were just activities. Others turned out to be, 
in the opinion of the sponsor, exceptionally 
valuable. Some of the items recorded by the 
secretary are: 

1. We get acquainted. 

2. We discuss the qualities of good officers. 

3. We adopt an opening ritual for the 
morning roll call period. 

4. We adopt a motto for the first semes- 
ter. (Motto: Myself at my very best at all 
times. ) 

5. We vote to instruct the program chair- 
man to put the program on the blackboard 
with colored chalk at least one week in ad- 
vance of the program. 

6. We work out an installation program 
for the officers. 

7. We have a report from the scholarship 
committee. 

8. We elect a special committee to decorate 
the room for Thanksgiving. 
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9. We appoint a committee to report on 
each pupil that is out of our room for two 
days or more. 

10. We work out a ritual for the afternoon 
roll call period. 

11. We decide to have a Christmas tree, to 
decorate the room, and to prepare a Christ- 
mas basket. 

12. We elect and 
second semester. 

13. We select a motto for the second se- 
mester. (Motto: All for one, one for all.) 

14. We give a demonstration of the work 
we are doing in the home room before the 
7 S, 

15. We win our debate from home room 25. 

16. We vote to invite home room 25 up to 
our “banquet.” 

17. We challenge home room 26 to an at- 
tendance contest. 

18. We decide to have a special bulletin 
board committee. 

19. We vote to decorate our room for a 
special Washington’s birthday program. 

20. We decide to list the coming events for 
our home room on the bulletin board. 

21. We decide to send a one cent postal 
card to each pupil who is out of our home 
room because of the measles. 

22. We vote to have a kite flying contest. 

23. We decide not to have a kite flying 
contest. 

24. We go on a picnic. 

These few brief statements do not tell the 
full story. A reading of the complete ac- 
count of the year’s activities as written by 
the secretary, or an account which might be 
written by the sponsor, would not convey to 
the reader many of the educational situa- 
tions that arose. In other words, one must 
live WITH a home room group to understand 
fully what a struggle it is or to appreciate 
the educational gold mine that it may be. 

Looking at the home room, yes, living 
with one, causes this sponsor to draw three 
conclusions. First, the home room is the 
most difficult assignment that most of us 
have. Second, much work and effort will 
bring a realization that we may find our 
greatest satisfaction and joy in our home 
room work. Or as Dr. Fretwell says: “Work- 
ing en these problems may puzzle the brain. 
bankrupt the emotions, and make endless 
demands on a sense of humor, but there can 
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Writing and Displaying School News in the 


Small Town Newspaper 


AGNES SLEMONS 


Instructor in Journalism, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


HE WRITING for print of school news 


by students themselves evidences almost 
a phenomenal development in the last five or 
six years, whether the material be written as 
a class exercise or as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. 

But while an enormous awaking of in- 
terest can be pointed to by the larger high 
schools, not enough is being done in the high 
school which cannot afford to print a paper. 
The mimeographed publication meets this 
need to a certain extent, but the possibilities 
of the display of school news in the small 
town newspaper seems to have been some- 
what generally overlooked. 

Small town newspaper editors must feel 
that the students’ corner of school news is a 
valuable asset and is welcomed by their 
readers. At any rate a number of town week- 
lies in the Northeast Missouri district are 
giving from one’ to two columns of space each 
week to school news written by the students 
themselves. Frequently the editor places mat- 
ter in the best position in the paper. One 
paper gives four columns, ten inches deep, on 
the right hand corner of the page, the cream 
of the space in the whole paper. Another 
gives six columns ten inches deep at the bot- 
tom of page one. Still others give from one 
to two columns of matter on an inside page. 


Since extreme liberality of the small 
town editors is fairly obvious in space giving, 
what is the problem of the teacher and the 
students in providing copy for this space? 
FIRST, the material must be carefully selec- 
ted, and must include only the vital news of 
the school and that news which carries the 
greatest amount of reading interest for sub- 
scribers of the paper; SECOND, it should be 
written as effectively and tersely as possible: 
and THIRD, it should be displayed in the al- 
lotted space to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. 

Suppose we consider first the basis of 
sele-tion of news to be written, The high 








school English teacher, let us imagine, has 
decided to organize her third year students 
into a news staff, and to use about one day 
a week for writing this material. As the 
teacher may be working with a group entire- 
ly out of class time, students are assigned to 
various beats in school, say one to each of 
the grade teachers, one to each of the high 
school teachers, one to the superintendent 
and several to various extra-curricular fields, 
including the 4-H clubs, the glee club, athletic 
activities, drama, or other organizations. 


Faculty members usually need training 
in what is news probably as much as the stu- 
dents themselves. Therefore many good 
stories are lost unless the staff member does 
more than merely say as he comes to his beat, 
“There isn’t any news, is there?” 


Staff members should not only be en- 
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couraged but be required to visit the grade | 
rooms while they are in session, to frequent} 
the home economics or physics laboratory in 
search of live feature material, to interview 
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the janitor occasionally, and to attend re- 


hearsals of plays and meetings of clubs. They 


must do first hand reporting and not write 
merely what the faculty suggests. Their 
suggestions, of course, are valuable, but 
teachers are too busy to see all the possibil- 


ities for stories. 


The members of the staff must under- 
stand the superintendent’s objectives for the 
school year and present these week by week 
to the school public as they become realiza- 
tions. An hour’s discussion on school time 
should be given the newswriters by him on 
just these points. 
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Names are always good copy. However, 
isn’t it better to write in a column of grade 
school notes that Mary Smith has improved 
twenty-per cent in her reading rate than to 
say she has been absent with a sore throat? 
The criterion of worthwhilness and school ac- 


complishment should always determine the 
Selection of copy. If the staff and faculty ad- 
viser are alive to possibilities around them, 
there will be much more material available 
than the publisher can print. 


THE WRITING OF THE NEWS 
New. copy ordinarily fails into three 


} dasses, straight news stories based on spot 


“hews, features, and editorial. The spet news 





} must be covered first and always played up 
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with the emphasis on coming events. rather 
than those that. are past. There-is not much 
point in giving six inches of space to last 
week’s assembly program when the story of 
the coming assembly, properly displayed, may 
bring several school patrons over to hear 
it. Staff members are either lazy or blind 
who wait for things to happen before they 
report them. 

At least one good feature story a week 
should be the rule. One week it might de- 
scribe how Johnny Jones in grade one is 
learning to make change and to use money. 
A clever feature could certainly be developed 
from such a regular school exercise. 

Features aim to instruct or entertain the 
average reader. Wouldn’t the school public 
be entertaind by an account, giving well se- 
lected details, of how the physics class gen- 
erated electricity or installed a telephone 
system within the laboratory? 

Why wouldn’t a cleverly written account 
of students’ comments on various books read 
for outside reading in their English class en- 
tcrtain their friends? 

There is, of course, always good copy in 
stories of games or of practices for athletic 
contests. A high school senior can draw 
tears with his description of the last football 
practice, and always names, names, names 
interest readers. 


In the forty or so inches of space allotted 
to school news, not a great deal can be given 
to editorials, but surely one each week, spe- 
cific and terse, can discuss some need of the 
school and thereby possibly sway a reader. 
This editorial must be vital and never stoop 
to the preaching essay on “School Spirit” or 
“Chewing Gum.” Moreover linen should not 
be washed in public. The scolding paragraph 
should be delivered in person, privately, and 
not printed for the public to read. And this 
goes for the Principal’s Corner, with its enor- 
mous opportunities for fineness, which too 
often degenerates into grinding an unworthy 
axe, 


In writing news stories for publication in 
the town paper, all of which are selected on 
the basis of school needs and the worth- 
whileness of the items, students must be 
traincd to follow certain journalistic prin- 
ciples. They should learn that news stories 
open with leads and that leads epen with 
vitally important elements. They should 
learn that the “moral tag” belongs nowhere, 
not even in the editorial, and they must 
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learn to leave matters of opinion for the edi- 
torial corner. Moreover they must learn to 
be terse and concise. Wordiness is the un- 
pardonable sin. To add that “Everybody is 
invited” to a school program is foolish. Im- 
agine the dismay of the school authorities if 
“everybody” would come. 

Feature stories, students must also learn, 
open with leads which must be bright, orig- 
inal and entertaining. 

The feature section in the school corner 
can probably do more to sell the school and 
its ideals to the community than any amount 
of speech making on the part of the super- 
intendent. These stories are the student’s 
own view point, they are outgrowths of actual 
happenings briefly and cleverly written, and 
they come regularly each week. So why not? 

The editorial corner will unquestionably 
be the most difficult to keep alive, and word- 
iness and haziness of thought will be the 
chief difficulty. But high school students 
can write interesting editorials. 

THE MAKE-UP OF THE SCHOOL CORNER 


If the small town newspaper editor gives 
forty inches of space to school news written 
by a high school news staff, and a number of 
editors are doing just that, surely the staff 
and adviser should carefully plan the make- 
up of this corner and not impose still further 
duties on the already over-burdened printer. 
Suppose the staff submits for publication sev- 
eral news stories that in type are five or six 
inches long, a feature story of about the same 
length, an editorial or two, and several short 
news stories an inch or two long. Are they 
to be thrown together in one or two columns, 
one below the other, or are they to be put 
just anywhere with heads all alike, in a space 
four or five columns wide and ten inches 
deep? Surely neither arrangement is satis- 
factory. A carefully planned layout is the 
only solution. 


The chief difficulties encountered in 
planning display for material come because 
ordinarily the adviser and students do not 
understand type sizes or column widths, a 
few of the elements of printing that a print- 
er can explain to anyone in a half hour or so. 


No matter how clearly and attractively 
news is written, most of its effectiveness is 
lost unless it is well displayed, for otherwise 
it looks dead to the reader, whether it is or 
not, and then the chances are it will not be 
read. 





The selection of an interesting title is 
important. Some of the names used in the 
northeast district are: “The Midget Repub- 
lican,” Unionville; “The Perryodical News,” 
Perry; “The Panthers’ Cry,” Queen City, 
This title may be set in 36 or 48 point type, 
and if the name is short, two boxes, called 
“ears,” placed on each side of thé name 
plate, improve its appearance. These ears 
can enclose ten or twelve words of important 
matter. 

(Type is measured in points, 72 points 
in one inch. Therefore 36 point type is one- 
half inch high.) 

If the paper is set in ten point type, as 
many small town papers are, the head lines 
of the corner stories should be about three 
lines of 24 point type, with a pyramid of ten 
words or so in ten point. All heading, of 
course, will be black face. The headings of 
feature stories should be italic, 18 or 24 point 
for a fairly long story and 12 to 14 point for 
shorter ones. 

An interesting variation is made if the 
heading for the leading feature is set double 
column. (Column widths are measured in 
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ems, with one-half em extra for each column 
rule. So if the paper runs 13 em columns, | 
a two column heading would be marked for 


the printer 26% ems). 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Assembly Programs 


M. CHANNING WAGNER 


EBRUARY IS another month full of spec- 


ial days. Some of the following pro- 
grams are built around the themes which 
these days suggest. 
Assembly on Lincoln 
There is much material available for the 
observance of Lincoln’s birthday by means of 
assembly programs. His early education, his 
boyhood activities, and his adventures offer 
splendid opportunities for the English Depart- 
ment to develop sketches, dramatizations, and 
playlets around these subjects. His experi- 
ence as a storekeeper, as postmaster, as a 
surveyor, and as lawyer and politician teem 
with living situations adaptable to interesting 
and appropriate assembly programs. 
Suggested Junior High School 
Assembly Program 
1. Song, “America, The Beautiful” 
2. Reading, “Araham Lincoln,” by a 
pupil 
3. Poems, “Lincoln, The Man of the 
People,” by Edwin Markham 
“Abraham Lincoln” by William 
Cullen Bryant 
4. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
5. Playlet, “Traits of Lincoln’s Char- 
acter” 
Honesty 
Kindness 
Perseverance 
Bravery 
(Written and presented by 
four boys) 
6. Poems, “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight”—by Vachel Lindsay 
“A Farmer Remembers Lincoln,” 
by Witter Bynner 


7. Why the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington, D.°C., is a particularly fit- 
ting one 

8. Orchestra selection, a patriotic 
medley 


9. “O Captain, My Captain,” by Walt 
Whitman with musical setting by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley 

10. Salutation to the Flag 
11. Star Spangled Banner 
Suggested Program for 
Senior High School Assembly 
1. Song, “America” 
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2. Reading, “Thou, Too, Sail On!” 
(closing stanzas from The Building of 
the Ship) by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow 

3. Song, “Recessional” by Rudyard 
Kipling 


4. “Lincoln, the Man of the People” 
by Edwin Markham 
5. Poems: “Commemoration Ode” by 
James Russell Lowell 
“Abraham Lincoln, 
by Clark 
“Hushed by the 
by Walt Whitman 
“The Gettysburg Ode’—by Bay- 
ard Taylor 
6. Lincoln as an inspiration and as 
an ideal, written and presented by a pu- 
pil 
7. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
8. Orchestra selection, patriotic se- 
lections 
9. Poem, “O Captain, My Captain!” 
by Walt Whitman 
10. Song, “America, the Beautiful’ 
SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY PROGRAM 
It is very difficult to give any new ideas 
for a St. Valentine’s Day program. It is the 
belief of the writer that this event offers a 
splendid opportunity for groups of pupils to 
prepare and present an interesting program. 
The Art Department, the Music Department, 
and the Industrial Arts Department can assist 
very much in the preparation of this program. 
St. Valentine’s Day lends itself to dramatiza- 
tion, pantomime and little plays which make 
interesting material for assemblies. 
SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
The program may be arranged around the 
following topics: 
1. The origin of St. Valentine’s Day 
2. How Valentine Day is observed in 
ether countries. Groups of pupils 
dressed to represent various countries 
could present a brief sketch showing 
how Valentine’s Day is observed in that 
country. 
3. Interesting methods of observing 
Valentine Day 
4. Poems, “To St. Valsntine” by Jen- 
nie Betts Hartswick 


the Master,” 


Camps Today” 
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“Valentine’s by Charles 
Kingsley 
“A Valentine” by Laura Richards 
All assemblies for St. Valentine’s Day 
should have appropriate music as well as ap- 
propriate artistic settings supplied by the Art 
Department. 
Washington’s Birthday Program 
The observance of Washington’s birth- 
day is a legal holiday in every state, territory, 
and possession of the Union and is one of our 
oldest national observances. It is therefore 
fitting that we observe the birthday of the 
Great American, George Washington, with 
an appropriate assembly program. 
. SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
1. Orchestra selection, patriotic med- 
ley 
2. Sketch, “Reminiscences of Wash- 
ington,” written by the pupils. 
Characters:—Grandmother Grand- 
father, six Grandsons, six Granddaugh- 
ters. 
This sketch should be the project 
ef a senior English class. It represents 
a conversation between the grandpar- 
ents commenting on the customs in the 
time of Washington. The twelve grand- 
children present an interpretation of 
the Virginia Reel. 
3. “The Twenty-second of Febru- 
ary,” by William Cullen Bryant 
4. Song, “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” by the school 
5. Tableaux 
(a) The boyhood of Washington 
(b) Washington, the surveyor 
(c) Washington, Betsy Ross, and 
the Flag 
(d) Washington at Valley Forge 
(e) Washington’s Farewell to the 
Army 
(f) The Inaugural Ball 
6. Selection, “A Medley of American 
Airs,” by the orchestra 
7. The Character of Washington, by 
Thomas Jefferson 
8. Song, “America” 
Longfellow’s Birthday Program 
In 1847 Hawthorne wrote of Longfellow 
“Let him stand at the head of our list of na- 
tive poets until someone else shall break up 
the rude soil of our American life and pro- 
duce from it a lovelier and nobler flow than 
this poem of Evangeline.” Lowell said, “Nev- 
er have I known a more beautiful character.” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born 


Day,” 


in Portland, Maine, February 27, 1807. In 
1820 his first poem was published in the 
Portland Gazette. He entered Bowodin Col- 
lege and it was here his literary career be- 
gan. 

Longfellow spent several years abroad 
learning the romance languages and after re- 
turning to this country became professor of 
romance languages at Bowdoin and later at 
Harvard. He died March 24, 1882 and two 
years later his bust was unveiled in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. James Russell Lowell, then am- 
bassador of the United States to Great Britain, 
in his speech at the unveiling said, “Never 
before have the great men of other countries 
been admitted to a place in Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Longfellow was truly the poet of the 
common people and it is this trait that gave 
him such a hold upon the people of the 
United States as well as the people of other 
countries where so many of his works had 
been translated. It is more than fitting that 
a place to given in our assembly programs to 
this famous American poet. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
1. Selection by the orchestra or the 
school 
2. Poem, “The Psalm of Life” 
3. Selections from “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” by the Dramatic Club 
4. Song, “I stood on the Bridge at 
Midnight” by the Glee Club 
5. Characters from Longfellow 
(a) Evangeline 
(b) Village Blacksmith 
(c) Hiawatha 
(d) Paul Revere 
(e) Skeleton in Armor 
6. Special music 
(a) The Day Is Done 
(b) The Children’s Hour 
(c) The Arrow and the Song 
8. “The Old Clock on the Stair” 
9. Selection by the orchestra or the 
school. 

Social Science Culminating Activity 

A seventh . grade history class in the 
Warner Junior High School after a study of 
the early explorations in America prepared 
and presented the following assembly pro- 
gram as a culminating activity of the unit on 
explorations. It was written and presented 
in five scenes. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
FIRST SCENE. Champlain settling 
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Quebec. 

In this scene the coming of Cham- 
plain to Canada was depicted and the 
high spots in his activities to found 
Quebec. One of the 7B pupils wrote a 
poem on “An Adventure in New France” 
which was a very creditable endeavor. 

SECOND SCENE. Missionary work 
with the Indians. 

Here again a 7B pupil wrote a poem 
“The Jesuit Missionaries’ which was 
presented. 

THIRD SCENE. “Fur 
the Indians” 

The French explorers when they soon 
learned that Canada did not appear to 
have mineral and agricultural wealth, 
turned to fur trading with the Indians 
as their dominant interest. 

FOURTH SCENE. Joliet 
quette 

This scene depicted the impressing ex- 
periences of Joliet and Marquette in 
exploring the Great Lakes, the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. A pupil in the 
group responsible for this scene wrote 
a poem, “Marquette and Joliet.” 

FIFTH SCENE. LaSalle taking Louis- 
iana. 

The writer suggests that more and more 
schools turn to the classroom projects for as- 
sembly material. It is a part of the school 
and class work. In this way there is a defin- 
ite linking of theory and practice. Through 
the dramatization of these stirring events the 
principles of our Gemocracy come to the pu- 
pils in a vivid manner. 

Programs developed in this manner make 
pupil participation paramount. Pupils are 
the actors and the audience. High lights in 
history dramatized in this manner teach pu- 
pils that subject matter is real through actual 
experience. 

The following three programs were among 
those submitted by the class in Education 
B131, Dr. E. G. Johnston, instructor at the 
University of Michigan. The subject of the 
assignment was, “A Description of the Best 
Assembly Program I Have Seen.” 

In presenting the school assembly pro- 
gram, I think Fretwell’s admonition, “school 
assemblies can be ‘too educational’” should 
be heeded. In the same spirit is the opinion 
of Percival Chubb, quoted by Fretwell, when 
he says, “The assembly must have liveliness 
and snap, picturesqueness and laughter, mo- 
tion and color.” A chorus girl program might 
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answer these attributes; but seriously, I feel 
sure such projects can be made a source of 
instruction that will grip the spontaneous in- 
terest of both the participants and the listen- 
ers. 

PROGRAM I 

In the school where I am going I will 
have a freshman class of world history to 
teach. Of all the subjects in high school, 
however much the first year students may 
disagree in varying shades, history usually 
has the dubious distinction of being disliked 
with 100 per cent enthusiasm. Through ob- 
servation and experience, I believe their at- 
titude may be ascribed to the teaching of hard, 
cold facts, omitting the color and romance 
that all history has—if correctly handled by 
the instructor. 

Certainly no student will do well in a 
subject regarded as a necessary evil. The 
question is, “How is the outlook to be alter- 
ed?” There are a number of methods. The 
following suggested program is a tie-up with 
the class room. 

In our Public Speaking class we bought a 
small microphone, attached it to the radio, 
then experimented. It worked well enough 
for a small room but the small power speak- 
er lacked volume necessary for broadcasting 
in a room of any size. But what struck me 
was the remarkable interest shown by the 
students. The instructor told his class that 
no one would be permitted to make his ap- 
pearance before the “mike” unless his part 
had been thoroughly studied. The response 
was startling. The apparatus was used over 
a six weeks’ period and during all the time 
the group had never shown such practically 
unanimous enthusiasm. With the elementary 
equipment, its use was narrowly limited; what 
might be done with sensitive instruments? 

It is presumed the World History class is 
studying the Napoleonic period. In present- 
ing incidents from the Corsican’s life, the 
freshmen would secure all information pos- 
sible covering the era they wished to depict. 
A small group might be appointed with the 
understanding they would have the presenta- 
tion of one phase. Doubtlessly some of the 
material brought in would not be relevant 
but worthless to the purpose. After an ex- 
perience or so, the students would soon learn. 
A sifting of all pertaining to the scene would 
come next with the group guided by a rough 
outline of what would be wanted. The in- 
structor would be an adviser. It would be 
up to the class to piece together the dialogues. 
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The first presentation would be crude; 
but give them time There will be a vast dif- 
ference between the first and fifth session 
before the “mike.” Sound effects, timing, me- 
chanical details—all will be ironed out by 
work. 

New methods will suggest themselves but 
the best way to present such material would 
be aiong the lines suggested by the March 
of Time. There, every scene—in nine cases 
out of ten—comes to a definite end with a 
curtain drop of music. A variation of this 
might be used with the announcer supplying 
details of a connected story that fades into 
incidents. 

Suppose the assembly broadcast starts 
with the freshman announcer introducing the 
story of Napoleon as a boy in Corsica. After 
the preliminary details, the audience “listens 
in” to a childish quarrel where Napoleon, 
prophetically domineering, leads his compan- 
ions. The announcer cuts in, leading the lis- 
teners to the time when the future emperor, 
scorned by his aristocratic school mates as a 
“foreigner,” is lonesome and depressed as the 
inmate of a military academy. With this 
dramatization ended, the narrative goes on 
to the time when Bonaparte is called to de- 
fend the Directory; from there the audience 
goes to Italy and listens to Napoleon as he 
makes his stirring address that starts, “Sol- 
diers! You are naked and starving; the gov- 
ernment can give you nothing. Among these 
rocks your patience, your courage, are ad- 
mirable but not one ray of glory can shine 
down on you.” What fourteen year old lad 
would not thrill to the opportunity of imper- 
sonating the Little Corporal so realistically? 
Even the boys who take part in subordinate 
roles would not be neglected. With Italy 
and Austria subjugated, Napoleon returns to 
France; goes on his colorful expedition to 
Egypt; and from the land of the Nile tramps 
through Asia Minor with his army. The high 
school boys and girls listen to the inhuman 
aspect of the man as Bonaparte gives his 
order to the camp physician to put to death 
some fifty hopelessly wounded and injured 
so'diers. Following this comes the Corsican’s 
dramatic desertion to return to France. And 
so it would go, depicting the high points of 
interest to the audience. 


Every scene would be complete in itself. 
Each could be presented in class. Given as 
an assembly program by the freshmen, the an- 
nouncer would be the connecting link that 
would blend together the portrayed scenes. 


If some of the incidents proved too long or 
unsuitable for assembly presentation, they 
could be eliminated with the announcer bridg- 
ing the gap in continuity. 

Such a program would show careful 
planning but the chief thing would be that 
the students would be responsible for its suc- 
cess. It would be of interest not only to the 
students but would probably be enjoyed by 
the Parent-Teacher body of the school. 

PROGRAM II 

The following program was presented in 
“G” high school as follows. The program was 
prepared by the social science club and pre- 
sented on Washington’s birthday. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the program, including the 
words of the songs for group singing, were 
handed to the students as they entered the 
auditorium. 

Program 
1. “America, the Beautifull,” sung by 
the student body 
2. “Mount Vernon 
quartet 
3. The Life of Washington, a playlet 
Characters: Mother Washington, 
George Washington, the boy; George 
Washington, the man; soldiers, con- 
gressmen, neighbors. 
1. Scene I—Boyhood Days 
Scene II—At Valley Forge 
Scene III—Washington’s Fare- 
well 
4. Conversational Duet between 
George Washington and Charles Lind- 
bergh 
5. “Star Spangled Banner,” by the 
student body. 
An Evaluation— 

This program was presented as one of 
the regular scheduled assemblies. The club 
asked for the opportunity to present it. It 
was planned, written and presented by mem- 
bers of the social science club. Students 
gained valuable knowledge in social science 
by surveying available material for informa- 
tion and facts concerning history, civics, and 
social customs. The scene of boyhood days 
presented interesting scenes from the life of 
the boy. “At Valley Forge” brought out the 
real humanity of the great leader. The pur- 
pose of the third scene was to bring out some 
of the fundamentals of our government and 
some problems connected with them. 

Every member of the club had some part. 
Those who couldn’t act parts were made 
property managers, stage directors, etc. In 
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addition to these, there was an opportunity 
for oral expression which came out in the 
acting; artistic outlet in the costuming; and 
creative stimulation in the duet, which re- 
lated present problems and progress to for- 
mer foundations and principles. 


Viewing the program from the audience 
point-of-view it was successful. There was 
enough variety to prevent monotony. Every- 
one present was made to feel that he had had 
a part by means of the group singing. The 
entire program was instructive and inspira- 
tional. It “grew out of the curricular and 
returned to it to enrich it.” The conversa- 
tional duet was something novel and offset 
any ideas of “just another Washington’s 
Birthday exercise.” 

PROGRAM III—An Exchange Assembly— 

Between two neighboring mid-western 
schools there seemed to have sprung up an 
almost unseemly rivalry. To put this “do or 
die” rivalry on a somewhat more sportsman- 
like basis, the music director from Glenbard 
made the suggestion that at the next pep as- 
sembly there would be visiting students from 
York Community High School. Furthermore, 
to give variety to the program ,this pep meet- 
ing should be disguised. So instead of hav- 
ing a cheer leader and the usual yells, Abra- 
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ham Lincoln came from the dead to talk to 
the students. He said that the feud between 
the two schools had awakened him and that 
he had come there to arrange for a settlement. 
He had telephoned for George Washington 
and George had promised again to help his 
fellow-countrymen. True to his word, Wash- 
ington arrived bringing Betsy Ross with him. 
Together they questioned the student body 
about their next basketball game with their 
rivals. They settled the championship and 
the Glenbardians found out, much to their 
surprise, that these famous characters were 
played by members of the rival team from 
York Community High. 


The assembly was followed by a luncheon 
at which the entire rival team was present. 
The students rapidly discovered that the “en- 
emy” were no different from themselves. The 
frigidity of the old feud vanished before the 
warmth of friendship and the end of the 
luncheon found a normal group of students. 

Here was a definite linking of theory and 
practice. The spirit of “pretend” only served 
to heighten the interest. 


M. Channing Wagner is assistant s rinten- 
dent of schools, Wilmington, Delaware. is book, 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS, is a widely known and 
an immensely popular one. He will give SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES readers assembly programs each 
month. 


How the First Lumber Camp Won 


S. H. LYTTLE 


Principal of Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan 


T THEIR first meeting in the fall of 1934 


the faculty of Saginaw first discussed 
the possibility of dramatizing the history of 
the American high school. After the mem- 
bers of the committee had worked on this 
idea, they discovered it would cost about four 
hundred dollars to stage it properly. This 
amount of money was not in sight, and so the 
project was dropped. 

The instructor of their journalism class- 
es, Mary Elizabeth Hetherington, had done a 
great deal of research on the history of Sag- 
inaw. Some of her pupils caught this spirit 
of research and the principal of the school 
Suggested to the Student Lantern staff that 
they write a history of the Saginaw High 
School. He went to the publishers of the 
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Saginaw Daily News and asked them if they 
would print the history serially if the high 
school wrote it. This was agreed upon, and the 
Student Lantern staff started to work. 

After spending weeks of research in old 
Board of Education records, many of them 
hand written and almost illegible now, after 
going through many dusty newspaper files 
and checking and re-checking for accuracy, 
after securing data and making charts and 
combining all of this with the history of this 
once-famous lumber capital itself, the history 
came out and was published in ten install- 
ments. Four typewritten copies were made, 
and one was entered in the National Scho- 
lastic contest. 


The fact that the school tied for first 
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place in the contest is due to the fact that the 
history “Growth of Secondary Education in 
the World’s First Lumber Capital,” itself is 
accurate, interesting, and comprehensive. 

Some interesting sketches were added to 
the history by the Art Department in making 
intimate sketches of Saginaw, a series of 
sketches accompanied by historical write-ups 


of this once world famous lumber capital. 
In retrospect it seems fitting that Sagi- 
naw should win first place in the contest be- 
cause Michigan is celebrating her 100th anni- 
versary of statehood, and this history will not 
only commemorate the centenary, but it was a 
contribution to tercentenary celebration of the 


establishment of high schools in this country, | 





By permission of Michigan Education Journal. 
History, Prizes and Participants.—Left to right, Prin. S. H. Lyttle, Mary Hether- 
ington, director, Evelyn Gardner, Lenore Berridge, Vivian Sieloff, Mr. Shepard 





THE SPONSOR LOOKS AT THE HOME 
ROOM 


(Continued jrom Page 11) 


be a real satisfaction and an appreciation that 
pays compound ‘interest.’ (11) Third, this 
sponsor believes that the home room is po- 
tentially the most important period in the 
school day. But alas and alack, our teacher 
training institutions have only scratched the 
surface when it comes to preparing the home 
room sponsor for the problems that must be 
faced: So-we, too, must get our experience 
in the “school of hard knocks” or make an- 
other study hall or another class out of our 
home room. 


11. Fretweii, E. K.,. EXTRA-CURRICULAR AC- 
TIVITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, '1931, P.°43. 





“All that ‘Pastors and Masters’ can teach 
young people is as nothing compared with 
what young people cannot help teaching each 
other ... The real plastic energy is not in 
tutors or lectures or in books ‘got up,’ but in 
the argumentative walk or disputations 
lounge—in the impact of young thought on 
young thought, of fresh thought on fresh 
thought, of hot thought on hot thought—in 
mirth and refutation—in ridicule and laugh- 
ter—for these are the free play of the nat- 
ural mind, and these cannot be got without 
a college.”—Walter Bagehot. 





Children in school must be allowed free- 
dom to develop active qualities of initiative, 
independence, and _ resourcefulness before 
the abuses and failures of democracy will dis- 
appear.”—John Dewey. 
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Now the Music Festival 


ERROLL P. ANDERSON 


Teacher in Gay Street School, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


HE SCHOOL must attempt to keep the 


public informed of worth-while things 
is is doing. This should be done not by cheap 
advertising or cheap publicity. It should be 
done by presenting programs representative 
of the work being done in the school. Good 
programs are both educational and enter- 
taining, but the emphasis of such programs 
should be on educational value. 

One line along which lies our opportun- 
ities to develop the well rounded individual 
is that of music—something that all may en- 
joy even though all cannot participate. The 
music festival offers great opportunities in 
that direction. 

The school music festival is a large scale 
musical program. It aims to use a large num- 
ber of pupil-participants. It aims to present 
music of a high type. The program may in- 
clude vocal or instrumental numbers, or both. 
It is not a program of one school, but of sev- 
eral. It is not a contest between scniools. An 
orchestra or chorus on such a program is com- 
posed of members from all the schools taking 
part. The participating unit may be a city, a 
county, a state, or a group of schools. 

Music festivals in the United States seem 
to be closely related to the development of 
bands, orchestras, and choruses. In locations 
where festivals are held, interest in music 
runs high, and the music is of a high stan- 
dard. Some very elaborate ones are held in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and other 
states. Some are competitive, others are not. 

In some states the old time singing con- 
test is still held. Recently the writer attend- 
ed one of such contests as a judge. There 
was great enthusiasm and feeling when the 
judges’ decisions were made, but very little 
good music. 

On the other hand the writer attended 
recently a festival where eighteen school dis- 
tricts were represented. The competiton ele- 
ment was absent. No prizes were given. Stu- 
dents of less training were placed in the “red” 
orchestra, and those more advanced were 
placed in the “blue” orchestra. Since all 
were high school pupils, this division into 
two groups gave an immense number of pu- 
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pils a chance to participate. 

There are several functions 
music festival should perform. 

1. It should give tangible objectives for 
the study of music. In his present day en- 
vironment the child is offered many induce- 
ments which tend to prevent his taking up 
the serious study of music. The radio, movie, 
and a host of other activities crowd out all 
others for which he cannot see the use. To 
practice daily is boresome to him. Yet when 
he sees something to be gained from that 
practice, he will undertake it cheerfully. The 
desire to participate is an objective to us all. 

2. It should encourage a high type of 
performance. To take part in such a festival 
requires some selection. Since the best will 
be chosen, the resulting performance will be 
of a high type. In addition to this element, a 
high type of performance will be encouraged 
by the great number of people who attend 
the festivals. A large audience is an incen- 
tive for a person to do his best. 

3. It shou'd help in training children for 
music as a vocation. There are, in most 
schools, some children who will make music 
their life work. Of course the existence of 
a music festival could not be justified on that 
basis alone. If, however, the festival is justi- 
fied on other bases, this factor is valuable. 

4. It should help to raise standards in 
music. A way to raise standards in any ac- 
tivity is to put before people material slight- 
ly above their level. To do this in music is 
to put on programs of a high quality, yet mu- 
sic that is understandable. If the standards 
are gradually raised, it is probable that the 
tastes for better music will be created. The 
constant acquaintance of pupils with. good 
music before and during the festival, and. the 
attendance of parents at the festival is can- 
ducive to the raising of standards. 


5. It should stimulate interest in the 
mzny branches of musical activity on the part 
of both adults and children. The festival 
stimulates pupil interest. Seeing and hear- 
ing their classmates stimulates other pupils 
to take up some form of music: study... In 
thcse programs where audience participation 


that the 
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is planned, parents may be encouraged to future life, determine what goes on in this 





participate in other similar activities. En- school. And if the visitor be one who has Cc 
joyment of the singing at a festival may not forgotten his own childhood; if he be one ez 
cause one to join a glee club or to dig up who can luff a block boat with the best; ni 
that forgotten instrument. who can shop with aplomb in the streets of de 
The large attendance at music festival a play city; who at the mere sight of a fringe ta 
programs attests to their popularity. The of feathers, a skull-’n’-crossbones, or a min- Se 
music festival is destined to outrank the con- ature Conestoga feels within himself the | 
test and the operetta in the public favor. Ed- wild life-surge of a Red Indian, a Black Pi- | br 
ucationally, too, it appears to rank first. rate, or a sturdy frontiersman—such a one| th 
The new school is a child’s world in a —. wer eat wae delight the whirl of ac- | ra 
child’s-size environment. Here he lives in tivities unfolding panoramically before him. i 
a democracy of youth. His needs, his inter- —Rugg and Shumaker in “The Child Center- ” 
ests, as well as adult insight concerning his ed School.” te 


A Song and Yell Contest | 


MAE MILLER 


Head of the Commerce Department, Rock Springs High School, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


HE PURPOSE of this program is to pro- day of the contest. They also take charge of 

vide a competitive means, between the preparing the new yell, and deciding upon 
classes of the high school, to get the entire the costumes to be worn by the yell leaders. 
student body to learn the most important Posters are prepared by the “School 
school songs and yells; to select yell leaders Spirit Council” announcing the coming con- { 
from the number of students displaying abil- test and its rules and regulations. (Fig. 2) 
ity in the contest; to secure new yells. | 























The aim of the stage program is to enter- K He $- SOND 
tain and interest as well as instruct. pve ccurest, 
Preparations for the Contest caieiniteae: 
The president of each class is given the Sepnommsees-ash Senter auction of Aesembly cents 
instructions for the contest by the chairman peadere | . oGgte coevise of Acgestiy cxtte 
of the school spirit council, also mimeo- penintl wiidintmeieemmien: 
graphed copies of the three school songs and fhe * “gchar P ee che rcraene: 
two of the most used school yells to be used Tit ie, So fe 
during the following basketball season. One + ae) ee oo oe 
new yell is to be composed by each class and = St i i tk heen. c . Sea 
* . 5. Three teachers, n-t cles spons re will ect es 
given for the first time the day of the con- «ropa giteee ef ene ainzing ang yelling | am 
test. Citizenship Cup , 
The presidents notify their classes that fODIRS ATLL CWSI: ine an the inne | | i 
they will meet at a designated place, at a def- o£ cans ene Pains. comer tenn earber vrecent Sing 
inite time, for the purpose of practicing the ap a 
songs and yells. The class sponsors are asked Oe BO, SS ERESSorerpeme ene rep 
to meet with the classes. The mimeographed AT) S.aeep es rem the 
copies of the songs and yells are given out ee Say RA follo 
at the time this announcement is made, and 
the students are expected to have them Sitti 
learned by the time of their first rehearsal. ting 
A committee from the class is selected by the | [First piece = esen event “lil receive tur p inte; peop 
president, to decide upon two boys and two [= peop 
girls, who shall act as class yell leaders the (Pigure 2) therr 
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The classes are given points toward the 
Citizenship Cup for the place they win in 
each event. This cup is awarded to the win- 
ning class each semester. Points are won or 
deducted for grade points earned, absences, 
tardies, assembly programs, etc. 


Setting the Stage 


A movable section of the bleachers is 
brought from the gymnasium and placed on 
the stage to give the effect of a large gym- 
nasium scene. A public address system is 
used with the mike placed up at the center 
of the rows of seats. A “press box” is made 
with a sign on it near the announcer’s seat 
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(Pigure 1) 


Seating of Student Body in Assembly Room 
The students are grouped into four sec- 
tions—juniors, left section; seniors, right sec- 


tion; freshmen, front center; sophomores, 
back center section. 
Stage Program 


(Short, entertaining, and planned to get 
the students in the spirit of the contest to 
follow.) 

Curtain rises with a dozen people already 
sitting on the bleachers, and announcer is sit- 
ting near the mike reading a newspaper. The 
people are all dressed for outdoor’s. More 
people are arriving all the time, and among 
them are George Burns and Gracie Allen. 
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(Students dressed to imitate them.) News- 
paper reporters arrive and go up to the “press 
box” with their typewriters or notebooks. 
They talk to the announcer in quiet tones. 
The people on the bleachers are pretending 
to be talking among themselves, too. Char- 
acters typical of large gatherings may be 
scattered about the crowd—the college boys 
with raccoon coats, etc. 


ANNOUNCER (steps before mike adjusts 
it and begins. The crowd on the bleachers 
becomes quiet immediately.) Well, here we 
are everybody! This is Graham Norris speak- 
ing. When you hear the sound of the gong 
it will be exactly seven forty-five, Rocky 
Mountain Time. Tonight is the night! Yes, 
sir! This is the night of the (name of 
high school ...... . Yell Contest! And what a 
crowd! What a crowd! They’re taking their 
places in the gymnasium now. The juniors 
are located in the south section and the sen- 
iors in the north. What’s this in the middle? 
Oh, it’s the freshmen! I’m sorry! And the 
sophomores! The students are all wearing 
their school colors—orange and black. The 
crowd is just one blaze of color! 

Boy! Oh, Boy! The classes are all primed 
and eager to get started. The band is play- 
ing as it never played before! What a night! 
The yell leaders are jumping around, r’aring 
to go. 


I see the notables and celebrities are here. 
Dear! Dear! There’s Gracie Allen and George 
Burns! They’re going to sit in the front seats. 
And here comes my rival—Walter Winchell! 
Well! Well! There’s Clark Gable and Norma 
Shearer from Hollywood! AND! President 
and Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. All the 
way from Washington!! The body guards 
and plain-clothes men are scattering about 
in the crowd. The reporters from the ........ 
(name of school paper) » AIDE scscccas (town 
paper) . are in the press box. Tut! Tut! 
If this isn’t Einstein, himself! 

(The characters come on the stage among 
others just as the announcer mentions them 
over the broadcast.) 


Who’s the man with all the blonds around 
him? Yes! No! Yes, it is! It’s Fighting Don 
Davis, (a leading basketball star of the school 
team) the “Pride of the Tigers.” (School 
symbolic animal) What a man! And, do my 
eyes deceive me? If it isn’t Mrs. Nellie Tay- 
lor Ross, Director of the United States’ Mint— 
the lady from the state where men are men, 
and women are governors! Who CAN this 
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be? Why, it’s Mahatma Ghandi in the flesh. 
That is, what there is of it! 

Georgie Sanders, that famous student 
president, is out on the floor now motioning 
for quiet. Stand by a moment, please! 
(Gracie and George who are seated on the 

front row give the following.) 

GEORGE. Gracie, what in the world are 
you doing? Don’t you know where you are? 
You can’t do that here! 

GRACIE. Why, George, I’m just trying to 
count the people. (She is trying to untie her 
oxford so she can take it off.) 

GEORGE. But, Gracie, you can’t count all 
those people, there are thousands of them! 

GRACIE. There you go! Silly! ’Course I 
can’t count them. I can’t get my other shoe 
off. There’s a knot in the string. 

George. But then you've only got ten fing- 
ers and ten toes to count. 

GRACIE. Yes, I know, but my brother 
has twenty, and my uncle with the long white 
beard has ten, and my father at Sing Sing... 

GEORGE. Quiet, Gracie, quiet! 

ANNOUNCER. And now folks, some of the 
celebrities are going to speak to you. Clark 
won’t you say a few words to the crowd? 

CLARK (comes up to mike). It is a great 
pleasure to be here, I’m sure. It’s going to 
be a great contest. It’s doped four to one that 
the freshmen will win first place—in the 
singing, at least! Any ladies wishing me to 
autograph photos, please form in line at the 
east entrance. 

ANNOUNCER. We'll all be at the door, 
Clark! And Gracie Allen, won’t you speak to 
the listening world outside? 

GRACIE. Oh, Graham! (In the mike). I 
know the classes will all win. I heard the 
best cheering last week in San Francisco, 
I’ve ever heard in my life. It was at the 
“Deaf and Dumb School.” 

ANNOUNCER. Thank you Gracie! And 
here is that beautiful, exquisite movie actress 


—idol of a hundred million fans—Norma 
Shearer! Oh, Norma, won’t you say a few 
words? 

NORMA. I am very happy to be able to 


attend the High School Song and 
Yell Contest. I’m enjoying it very much. I 
hope I'll see you all again in my new picture. 

ANNOUNCER. Thank YOU, Norma Shear- 
er. And here’s Mahatma! 

MAHATMA (Speaks in thin voice. White 
robe, very scanty, over basketball trunks). 
Hello everybody! Now I’ve given up my fast, 
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I’m starting on a diet! 

ANNOUNCER. Thanks, Mahatma! And 
thanks again for the tip on what the well- 
dressed gentleman of India is wearing this 
season! 

Hold everything, here comes Coach 
(local coach’s) ...... . Tigers out of the locker 
rooms now. A half dozen players dribble the 
basketball across the stage, wearing their 
basketball sweat suits.) The crowd is going 
wild! It’s terrific! They are cheering like 
mad! You never heard anything like the way 
they’re yelling tonight! And here comes the 

(opposing team) ........!. Listen to THEIR 
cheering sections! Yes sir! Listen to that! 

And here, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
line-up for tonight’s game: (Reads the line- 
up for the game to be played that night, in 
the local gymnasium.) 

- But now listen to Georgie Sanders for a 
moment. You all know Georgie! He’s right 
here tearing his hear to get started with the 
contest! A great student president, a great 
athlete, and a great fellow! Take it away, 
Georgie! O-KAY! ........ (name of town) ........ 
High School! O-KAY! America. 

STUDENT PRESIDENT. (Comes on stage 
in front of curtain, which has been drawn 
over the bleacher scene of broadcast so that 
the students participating can join their 
classes for the contest. Announces the pur- 
pose of the contest, how the yells will be 
judged, and order of events. President stays 
on stage during contest, and tells each class 
when to yell, sing, etc., to make it run smooth- 
ly. As soon as the judges’ cards can be total- 
ed, the decisions are announced from the 
stage, or from a bulletin in the hall later.) 





The cnly measure of success is the ratio 
between what a man is and what he is doing; 
and what he might be and might be doing.— 
H G. Wells. 
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Educational Jaunts 


ALVIN B. ROBERTS 


Principal, Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, Illinois 


FIRST-HAND study in the field has 


long been recognized as an ideal meth- 
od of instruction. With our excellent system 
of highways and cheap motor transportation, 
the field tour is rapidly coming to be recog- 
nized as a part of our educational program. 

It is nct my aim to discuss the value of 
the field tour in this article, for I feel that 
the majority of teachers are fully aware of 
its great advantage as an aid in teaching. 
However, I shall mention a few of the ques- 
tions that come up in planning the ordinary 
field tour covering in one day from 100 to 
300 miles or more. 

This is the second year we have used 
this device as a regular part of the educa- 
tional program of the Haw Creek Township 
High School, and the problems discussed be- 
low are those which we have had to work 
out from experience gained on these trips. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The first major point to be considered 
in planning a tour, or series of tours, is trans- 
portation. A number of schools are using 
cars, but this is unsatisfactory, because of 
danger of the groups becoming separated and 
because no work can be done while traveling. 
The bus is the ideal means of transportation 
for work of this kind. Schools owning busses 
have a great advantage, but there are a great 
number of privately owned busses that may 
be chartered for a very reasonable sum. If 
a portion of this expense is paid by the school 
board, the remainder may be paid by the 
students making the tour, or better yet by 
class activities. 

AIMS 

After the transportation problem has 
been solved, the next thing to be considered 
is the aim or aims to be accomplished. For 
example, on our Springfield and New Salem 
tour our aims were: (1) to acquaint the stu- 
dents more fully with the life and work of 
Lincoln by visiting New Salem, the town 
made famous by his few years’ residence, 
and by visiting his home and tomb at Spring- 
field; (2) to familiarize our students with the 
three departments of our state government 
and the functions of each—by visiting the 
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General Assembly while in session, the Su- 
preme Court building (where a guide not 
only gives the function of the court but an 
interesting lecture on the construction of the 
building as well), and by visiting the Execu- 
tive Mansion. On both of our tours to the 
Mansion our governor, Mr. Henry Horner, 
has welcomed the class and given it a short 
informal talk. 

A third point to be considered is whether 
or not a particular class will fill the bus. If 
not, what other class may be included? On 
the above mentioned trip the biology class in 
addition to the science group was taken along. 
The students of this group spent their time 
in the museum where they studied animal 
groups and bird displays. 

PLACES TO BE VISITED 

Having definitely established the aims, 
the next step is to develop or round out the 
tour by selecting the exact places to be vis- 
ited or the displays to be studied. It is well 
to keep in mind all interesting places that 
may be seen while on the tour, even though 
these do not contribute to the major aims. 

After selecting all places to be visited, 
it is time to start working on the driving 
schedule. This brings up a series of questions 
such as: 

What time shall we start? 

How long shall we stop at each place? 

Where will rest stops be made? 

When and where shall we eat? 

Shall we pack our noon day lunch or 
buy it? 

How much time will be given the stu- 
dents for rest or recreation of their 
own choosing? 

At what time will we return home? 

The ordinary school bus will easily av- 
erage 30 miles per hour. Rest stops should 
not be more than one and one-half hours 
apart on all trips. Frequent rest stops give 
the students a chance for a bit of exercise 
after which they will be in a better mood 
for work when they reach the place to be 
visited. 

On long trips a packed lunch for the 
noon period saves considerable time and when 
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necessary may be eaten on the bus while 
traveling. If buying noon lunch it is well to 
select a place where students may have a 
wide variety of food from which to choose. 

The time of starting and the time set for 
returning home will determine the length of 
the period of study at each place If possible 
the students should have at least an hour at 
the close of their day for their evening meal 
and recreation. 

The time at which the group is to return 
home should receive considerable thought. 
Failure to show up near schedule time some- 
times causes unnecessary worry on the part 
of the parents. 

On all our tours for the past two years 
there has never been a variation of more 
than 30 minutes on the return schedule, 
though some of our tours have covered more 
than 600 miles. 

The route taken will come out of the 
study of a state highway map. The eom- 
plete schedule, typewritten copies of which 
should be given to the one in charge and to 
the driver, should show clearly all route num- 
bers, all stops, length of each stop, and the 
time the group expects to arrive at and leave 
each point mentioned. This requires con- 
siderable work, but time spent in organiza- 
tion means a much more successful tour. 
If possible, a copy of the schedule should be 
given to each student as the instructor will 
receive bettter co-operation if the students 
know exactly what is expected of them. It is 
absolutely necessary that there be no deviation 
from the established schedule if possible to 
maintain it, and it can be maintained if it 
has been well organized 

Other important questions which must 
be answered are: 


At what hours are the places to be visit- 
ed open? 

Is there an admission charge? 

Are guides available at the more impor- 
tant points? 

The answer to nearly all of the above 


questions may be secured from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the leading cities near the 
points to be studied. A number of states al- 
so have historical societies, from which much 
valuable information concerning historic 
places in the state may be secured. 

Another detail that should not be over- 
looked is the assignment of seats in the bus. 
When students are allowed to select, the 
fastest runners get the best seats, and gen- 


erally during the last five minutes of the 
stop the students are thinking too much about | 


securing a desired seat. It is especially de- 


sirable to assign seats if both boys and girls | 
Our plan for seating is to | 
number the seats of the bus and prepare a | 
diagram of the seating arrangement on a 


go on the tour. 


small card. The students draw for first as- 
signments; as they draw, their names are 
written on the card according to the num- 
ber drawn. The remainder of the assign- 
ments are worked out by shifting students 


one row back and one seat to the left each | 


time. It takes only a few minutes to work 


out a seating assignment, a new seat after | 


each stop, for the entire tour. If the diagram 
is on small cards which the students carry, 
the driver can easily manage the seating. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


So far we have considered only the more 
or less mechanical parts of planning the tour. 
The second phase is educational—showing 
students the aims of the trip. . This brings 
up such questions as these: 

1. What shall I give the student to pre- 

pare them for the tour? 

2. How much shall the student do in the 
way of preparation? 

(Map work, reading, study of pic- 
tures, films, etc). 

3. What shall we include in the lectures 
of the instructor in charge of the 
tour? 

4. How much will be given by the guides 
at the various places? 

5. Shall the students be required to take 
notes? ' 

6. How much time will be given to a 
review of the places visited on the 
tour? 

7. How much time shall we use in 
school for further study after our re- 
turn? 

8. Shall students be required to make 
a written report, or shall we provide 
sheets of the work book type for 
them to fill in? 


PREPARATION 


I suggest that sufficient time be taken to 
prepare the students for the tour. Next to 
a well organized schedule, the success of the 
the tour depends upon the preparation 
for it. The time of course, will vary with 
each trip. However, each student should 
do enough map work to be familiar with the 
section of the state or states to be traversed, 
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and should in addition, read some material 
pertaining to the chief aims of the tour. For 
example: 

1. On our Springfield and New Salem 
tour this included a biography of Lin- 
coln, early history of Illinois, and a 
brief review of three departments of 
the state government. 

2. Before making the visit to the re- 
finery at Woodriver, Illinois, a film 
on oil refining was shown to the class, 
and each process depicted was studied 
carefully. Hence, the students were 
familiar with the refining processes 
and could follow intelligently the lec- 
ture given by the guide at the re- 
finery. 

3. In preparing for the Hannibal tour, 
each student is required to read at 
least one of Mark Twain’s books and 
also an account of his life. This year 
we expect to use the November 23 
1935 issue of the Scholastic Magazine 
which is devoted entirely to Mark 
Twain. It shows many pictures of 
interesting places that will be seen. 
If these tours are planned at the be- 
ginning of the year, as they should 
be, an abundance of material can be 
found for each one. 


THE TOUR 

While on the tour the instructor in charge 
should review the chief points that have been 
brought up in the preparation. This may be 
done by a short lecture or by questioning. 
All lectures given by the guides should be 
reviewed by instructor and pupils as soon as 
possible after they have been given. This 
gives the students a chance to round out their 
notes and make a better summary of the lec- 
ture. 

Since on some tours a number of hours 
will be spent in traveling, it is well to have 
several songs mimeographed so that each stu- 
dent may have a copy, and have a teacher 
or student lead in the singing of these. Spe- 
cialty numbers, such as playing the harmon- 
ica, guitar, telling jokes, or playing games 
help to pass the time and keeps the students 
in a more active frame of mind. 

ORGANIZATION AND ASSIMILATION 

It is well to require a written report of 
some form. Good pictures which may be se- 
cured from pamphlets collected while on tour 
or photographs taken by the students them- 
selves, are excellent for illustrating the writ- 
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ten report. The report may be of the essay 
type illustrated by pictures, or of the work 
book type shown below. 

Laura Pumping Station 


Near what town is the station located? ............ 
What is the distance between the stations on 
the pipe line? ............... 
Ts ae: type engines are used. 

,)  . & ieee horse power. 


Do they burn oil as it comes from the field? 


re a pounds of air are required to start 
the engines. 

The tanks hold . 

The pumps make 
minute. 

The pumps move approximately 

barrels of oil per hour. 

The pumping station is owned by the 
company. 

Must it accept the oil of any company be- 
cause of a ruling of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission? ................ 5s gee 


. barrels of oil. 
. revolutions per 


The oil is pumped from ................ states. 
The refineries to which the oil is pumped 
a ET Se Fs ber ee, eae ee 

The above form was used as a method 
of reviewing the lecture given by the guide 
at the Laura Pumping Station which was 
visited on our Starved Rock Tour. 

The type of report will vary according to 
the place visited and the aim of the instruc- 
tor. 

I should like to state at this point that 
the field tour, if it is to be a success, and 
worth the expenditure of money necessary to 
make it, means hours of planning and study 
on the part of both teachers and pupils; it 
should not be merely jumping into a bus, 
going some place, and coming back. 

COST OF TOURS 

Probably a number of you who have read 
the article this far will be interested in know- 
ing something about the expense of a tour 
program as now planned. It includes eight 
tours per year, four each semester, four for 
the juniors and seniors, two each for the 
freshmen and sophomores. It will require 
four years for one student to make all the 
tours as now scheduled. In doing so he will 
travel more than 2,000 miles, and will visit 
the following places: Lewistown Mounds, 
Keokuk Dam, Historic Nauvoo, and New 

(Continued on Page 30) 








The Road Show--- A Revenue Raiser 


ODELL JOHNSON 


High School Teacher and Club Sponsor, Abilene, Texas 


XTRA-CURRICULAR EVENTS in our 

school, with its enrollment of over six- 
teen hundred, have become so varied and so 
numerous that the financing of expenses of 
the groups who enter Interscholastic League 
and other contests has become a major prob- 
lem. For several years the bulk of the ex- 
pense funds has come from the proceeds of 
our annual Roadshow. This show, planned to 
provide popular entertainment at popular 
prices, with high schoo] talent only, has be- 
come so popular that it plays to a packed 
house each year. To eliminate conflicts with 
football interests, it is staged in the spring. 

General plans for the performance are 
made by a committee of three teachers from 
the high school faculty, appointed by the prin- 
cipal. One of these is in charge of the acts 
for. the show; another the coronation—high 
spot of the evening; the third, as business 
manager, handles publicity, advertising, and 
the house. 

The Roadshows supply from one hour and 
a half to two hours of variety entertainment 
that uses some two hundred students. A 
month before the show, clubs and individuals 
are asked to submit prospective acts, giving 
the nature of the act, space and stage setting 
required, costumes, expense involved, and 
personnel. With this advance information, a 
tentative program is arranged, and the per- 
formers begin practice. A week before the 
show, try-outs are held, and the final choice 
of acts made. Particular care is exercised 
to select acts of varied appeal—acts which 
will move quickly. Full-dress rehearsal— 
with all stage properties—comes two nights 
before the show, with the night before given 
to practice. 

The high school orchestra handles music 
and accompaniments for the entire program. 
All vocal music must be approved by our 
glee club sponsor. A _ student committee 
working with the teacher of public speaking 
has complete charge of the stage, handling 
all lighting and sound effects, curtains, stage 


properties, and the shifting of the sets. The 
sponsor of each act supplies for this commit- 


tee a diagram of the stage as set for his act, 
also a list of properties. Another student 
committee from this department has charge of 
make-up for the entire performance. Cos- 
tumes must be approved by a committee from 
the home economics department. Assistance 
in assembling or creating many of the cos- 
turmes also falls to this committee. 

Advance sale of tickets is managed by 
students. Ushers are students dressed in their 
festive clothes. Incidentally, names of all the 
students assisting with the show in any way, 
performance or otherwise, are placed on the 
program. 

Mimeographed sheets of instructions are 
supplied each member of each act by the 
sponsor. These give information about dress- 
rehearsal, dressing rooms, stage, make-up, 
order and routing of the acts, call-boy, etc. 
They also give particular stress to the impor- 
tance of teamwork for the success of the en- 
tire show. 

The journalism department gives advance 
publicity through the school paper and is re- 
sponsible for the accounts appearing in the 
local papers. Posters for advertising the 
show are made by the pupils of both mechan- 
ical drawing and design classes, with tickets 
to the show as prizes for the best ones sub- 
mitted. 

Last year we saved money by having our 
programs student-made. Art students sub- 
mitted and selected the cover design. The 
inner sheets of the program were mimeo- 
graphed by the commercial classes and as- 
sembled by mechanical drawing students. 
The outline for the cover was mimeographed 
also. Simple but effective colors were filled 
in by the art and design pupils. 

The program was so arranged that the 
stage for one act could be set while another 
was on before the front curtain. The longest 
wait between acts of our show last year was 
five minutes, before the coronation, an act 
with rather elaborate set. The orchestra fill- 
ed in during this time. 

The climax of the evenings entertainment 
is the coronatoin of a roadshow queen. This 
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is-a tremendous drawing card for a crowd of 
class-loyal and curious students and fond 
parents. 

A month before the show every student 
in school votes, through his home room, for 
three princesses, preferably from his own 
class, and one upperclass boy, for the “royal 
court.” The three girls from each of the four 
classes receiving the most votes are named 
princesses. Of these the one receiving most 
votes of all is queen. From the three boys 
with most votes a prime minister, a chancel- 
lor, and a herald are named. By whatever 
method it chooses, each elementary school in 
the city also names a little girl to act as 
crown bearer or to perform some other duty 
in the court. Then just watch the grade- 
school children flock to the show to see their 
“princess!” 

The princesses name the escorts of their 
choice. When the queen is announced, she 
in turn names her escort as king. General 
excitement prevailed last year when a fresh- 
man girl was crowned “Queen of the Road- 
show of 1935.” 

The stage decorations for this act con- 
stitute the only expense for an individual act 
paid for by the Roadshow. The crowns and 
some of the other “regal” dime store proper- 
tics are kept to be used from year to year. 

Costumes for the coronation are furnish- 
ed by the participants, but an effort is made 
to keep them reasonable in price though as 
attractive as possible. Last year our setting, 
designed by the art classes, was modernistic 
—in silver, black, and white. The girls of 
the court wore evening dresses of cotton ma- 
terials in high colors of stripes and plaids. 
The boys wore white trousers and dark coats. 
The general effect was quite striking. 

Our program for the 1935 show is given 
below: 

1. Pirates at Sea—Pep Squad (a costumed 
drill) 

2. Seven Ages of Man—Ye Little Players 
(pantomime of Shakespeare’s seven ages by a 
dramatic club) 

3. Singin’ in the Rain—Back o’ Curtain 
(a “blues” singer of rain songs by another 
dramatic club) 

4. And the Villain Still Pursued Her— 
Mask and Wig (a “meller drama” by another 
dramatic club) 


5. Ship Ahoy—Girl Reserves 
number) 


6. Rowdy Rompers—Girls Gym (tumbling 
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(sailor tap © 


act) 

7. Glamorous Style Extravaganza—Foren- 
sic (style show with boy models) 

8. Sweethearts on Parade—Glee and Chor- 
al clubs (singing sweetheart songs) 

9. College rhythm (singing and tap num- 
ber) 

10. Night in Mexico—Spanish clubs (mu- 
sic and dancing) 

11. Twinkletoes (aesthetic dance) 

12. German Band (members of high school 
band on brass instruments) 

13. Coronation 

Students participating received valuable 

training, derived personal enjoyment, and 
contributed to a worthy school cause. A 
Roadshow is work—but such a feature cleared 
over two hundred and fifty dollars for our 
school last year! 





Fifty years of study of the problems of 
business, and of the social and political prob- 
lems which have arisen from its evolution, 
has compelled me to see that there is no basic 
solution for them except in education.—Ed- 
ward A. Filene. 





HELP WANTED 


An Excellent Opportunity 
to Earn Extra Money in 
Your Spare Time 


You nave the opportunity, without 
any investment, to add to your present 
income by acting as our representative 
in your community, for the handling 
of new and renewal subscriptions for 
ALL magazines. 


You will be paid a liberal commis- 
sion on all orders and we will furnish 
without charge all working material and 
instructions. 


is 
Write Today To 
Maxwell L. Forsyth 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 
(A Division of Harper & Brothers) 
49 E. 33rd St. New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL JAUNTS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Salem State Park; at Springfield, Lincoln’s 
Home, Tomb, New and Old State Houses, 
Governors Mansion, and Museum; on the St. 
Louis Tour, Historic Alton, Woodriver Re- 
finery, Shaw’s Gardens, Jefferson Memorial, 
the Forest Park Zoo, Art Museum, and Grant’s 
Cabin; on the Hannibal Tour, the Home of 
Mark Twain and the Mark Twain Cave; on 
the northern tours the Laura Pumping Sta- 
tion, Hennepin Canal, Starved Rock Park; in 
Chicago the Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, 
the Planetarium, and Sand Dunes Park, In- 
diana; in Rock Island, the Rotary Dam, Locks, 
and Old Fort Armstrong. 

Since the school owns a bus the board 
pays for gas, oil, and driver’s expense. For the 
four tours this semester the total cost to the 
board has been approximately $30.00. One 
hundred and ten students have been taken 
on the four tours. Hence, the cost per stu- 
dent transported has been less than thirty 
cents (to the board) while the expense to the 
student has been only for his meals. 

When one considers the very low cost 
per student, the great value of such a pro- 
gram, it seems that our schools of tomorrow 
should provide a Laboratory on Wheels. 
With such a laboratory the pupils of the 
smaller high schools have all the advantages 
of studying in the city, while the city pupils 
have equally valuable advantages of studying 
in the country. 





WRITING SCHOOL NEWS AND DISPLAY- 
ING {[T IN THE SMALL 
TOWN NEWSPAPER 


(Continued from Page 14) 


In making the layout, drawn on a piece 
of paper the size of the space allotted, care 
should be taken that there is contrast in type 
at the top of the columns. A short story with 
a light heading, say 12 point italic, furnishes 
an interesting variation at top column. It 
stands out still more and draws attention to 
itself if it is set in a box or set with consid- 
erable white space on each side in the col- 
umn. (Mark for the printer, “narrow meas- 
ure.”) 

Of course the less important news stories 
have smaller heads. A good head for short 
news stories has one line in ten point capitals, 


and a drop of 8 or 10 words in ten point cap- 
itals and small letters. 

The layout cf the school corner will look 
better if most of the heads are set in capitals 
and small letters, for this arrangement looks 
neater in a small space. (Mark heads C for 
capitals and cle for capitals and small letters. 
Le means lower case, or small letters.) 

Stories an inch or so in length look well 
with one line heads set in 10 point capitals 
and small letters. Run no items without head- 
lines. 

The counting of headlines and fitting 
them to type sizes becomes quite simple, once 
your editor has given you a sample of the 
type faces he has, set in column widths. Sim- 
ply count the number of units a given size 
type will take in a column and write the head 
to fit. 

The layout for the printer should indi- 
cate placement of stories by simply writing in 
the first two or three words of the heading of 
the story. It is important that these words 
be exactly as written in the heading, for oth- 
erwise they may needlessly confuse.the make- 
up man. 





‘Debate Material 


On the National High School Debate 
Question of Socialized Medecine. 


Special Speeches (Affirmative and 


ghee lt alae sa: i: lalla aaa $2.00 
Special Briefs (Affirmative and Neg- 
i $1.00 


Special Rebuttals (Affirmative and 
ES TEE A, Pe $1.00 
Complete Set of Above Speeches, 
Briefs and Rebuttals 


(These speeches, briefs, and rebuttals were 
especially prepared for us by an outstand- 
ing debater and experienced debate coach 
from up-to-date material. October 1935) 


Write for a copy of our 1936 School 
Library Catalogue. 
Simmons Book Concern 


“Library Books - Debate Materials 
School Supplies” 


Edmund, Oklahoma 
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A new department called HOW WE DO IT 
is being planned as a regular feature in 
School Activities. Items should be between 
one hundred and five hundred words in 
length. 


“The Raven” is the monthly mimeo- 
graphed magazine published by the Edgar 
Allan Poe Junior High School of San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Are you a member of any club or other 
student organization? If so, what about a 
ineeting? 


A new series of programs by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony orchestra has been added 
to station WHO’s schedule. These concerts 
are on the air each Thursday from 11:00 to 
11:30 p. m. 


Jack Smith (colored) has recently been 
elected to presidency in the Ames, Ia., senior 
class. Not only that, but in his junior 
year Jack was vice president of the Student 
Council. He is a star in both football and 
basketball, and is a member of the Varsity 
Club.—Midland Schools. 


Of 1000 students who enter the public 
schools, 610 reach high school, 260 are grad- 
uated, 160 enter college, and 50 graduate from 
college.—The Education Digest. 


One hundred thousand students are at- 
tending college this year, by virtue of the 
fact that the Federal Government has ex- 
tended financial assistance to them for work 
done.” John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


MAVERICK CLUB MAKES GOOD 


Amarillo, Texas, has a “Maverick Club.” 
Texas ranch folks call an unbranded calf 
roaming the range unclaimed, a “maverick.” 
An early-day cattleman by that name didn’t 
brand his cattle. But Maverick didn’t found 
the Maverick Club. It came into existence 
because some public-spirited citizens saw 
that a lot of “unclaimed” boys were running 
loose in the town and getting into trouble. 
The home “corral” didn’t seem to be doing 
duty. So the men rented a building and fitted 
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up a Club where the boys could play checkers 
and wrestle and read and have a good, decent 
place to spend their spare time. And this is 
the report: Juvenile delinquency has been re- 
duced to the vanishing point. Forty-two 
boys have been paroled to the care of the 
Club by the juvenile court. Only four boys 
have been sent to reform school since the 
Club has been in operation. It pays to catch 
the mavericks early and get a good brand on 
them.—San Antonio, Texas, Express. Novem- 
ber 24, 1935. 


A new pulblication entitled the Education 
Digest has recently been issued which con- 
tains condensations of noteworthy articles 
taken from the leading professional and lay 
publications. 


An attempt is being made to repeal the 
rule of the Kansas State Athletic Association 
disqualifing athletes who use tobacco. The 
question is scheduled for a vote at the annual 
meeting in February. 


ALL HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH GROUP 


Pennsylvania State College announces 
plans for an “All-State High School Speech 
Group” as a summer session feature. 

Admission to the group is open to any 
high school student in Pennsylvania or other 
states who can either (1) present evidence 
of interscholastic competition in debate, de- 
clamation, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, 
or interpretative reading or (2) present a 
written recommendation from his high school 
principal or instructor in forensics as to his 
interest and potential ability in the speech 
field. By “high school student” is meant 
(1) any high school graduate, and (2) any 
high school undergraduate who has com- 
pleted a minimum of one year in a secondary 
school. 


“Conservation is wise use.’ That defin- 
ition. I believe, embraces all of conservation, 
whether it be of natural economic resources 
for future production or of resources for the 
recreational’ use of the people.”—Conrad 
Wirth. 


Democracy flourishes better on respon- 
sibilities than on privileges —The Gleaner. 
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Have You Read These’. a 


By the Editor 





aaa 


If the traffic cop, ticket agent, waiter, or 
hotel clerk is discourteous should he be 
“called?” Why certainly; protest boorishness 
and perform a service, says Henry Morton 
Robinson in “Speak Up for Courtesy” in the 
January Review of Reviews. Further, “The 
shorter the speech the better; the important 
thing is to remind the offending doorman or 
plumber or headwaiter that his discourtesy is 
keenly resented and will no longer be pas- 
sively borne.” Not only is this article very 
interesting, but it also gives some practical 
suggestions for showing an intelligent and ef- 
fective resentment. 


“It would seem that schoolmen and those 
interested in religious education have been 
over estimating the value of reciting in con- 
cert the Lord’s Prayer when half of the pu- 
pils who have been repeating this prayer (in 
one representative high school at least) can 
not reproduce it accurately in writing.” So 
concludes Ray H. Abrams after an investiga- 
tion of students who had been reciting this 
prayer in day schools from ten to twelve 
years and in religious schools for at least the 
same length of time. This tragic-comic article, 
“A Study in Rote Memory and the Lord’s 
Prayer,” will be found in School and Society 
for December 21, 1935. 


Can your Parent-Teacher Association be 
resuscitated and revivified, or is it ready for 
burial? If the latter, read no further but go 
and bury it. If the former, look up Joseph 
R. Strobel’s article, “Vitalizing the P. T. A. 
Through the Homeroom,” in the Junior-Sen- 
ior High School Clearing House for Decem- 
ber. This writer describes, in one paragraph 
of theory and four pages of specific practice, 
how the Shaker Heights, Ohio, junior high 
school promotes both the P. T. Association 
and the school’s homerooms by articulating 
their organizations and correlating their ac- 
tivities. 


Are you a gambler? Of course not! 
Could you justify gambling if a certain pro- 
portion of the profits were to be given to the 
support of the schools? The answer should 


be as short, direct and unequivocal as the 
first. You probably know that serious at- 
tempts are now being made to force legisla- 
tion that would create national lotteries, as 
well as to legalize other forms of gambling. 
If you want ammunition to shoot at these 
proposals, and you will need it soon enough, 
read “Schools and the Lottery Issue” by Bert 
H. Davis, in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association for December. 


“Of all the people who ring your front 
doorbell in the course of a year, a rather 
shocking percentage are racketeers.” These 
are the promoters of the C. O. D. package- 
for-your-neighbor-who-is-absent gag; the 
Irish lace and linen racket; the “smuggled- 
in-furs or jewels, the 50-cent permanent 
wave, the free-book and other gyps. Are 
there honest canvassers? If so, how can they 
be identified? A profitable article for any 
home room’s. consideration is “The First 
Story Workers,’ by E. Jerome Ellison and 
Frank W. Brock in the Readers Digest for 
January. 


“Academic Freedom” is probably the 
most widely discussed educational topic to- 
day. And two more good articles that will 
aid in developing your own policy are “Aca- 
demic Freedom and Noblesse Oblige” by 
Frederick W. Knight, and “Academic Free- 
dom for Teachers” by I. L. Kandel, 
both in the December Teachers College Rec- 
ord. By all means read them. 


“It may develop bad habits of writing 
. . . It may encourage bad business methods, 
even dishonesty .. . It may give certain stu- 
dents unhealthful over-prominence .. . It 
may encourage silly and troublesome student 
politics.” What may? The school newspaper. 
How can these evils be avoided? What is 
the place and purpose of the school news- 
paper? Just how, and in what ways can it 
best function? The answers to these and 
similar pertinent questions will be found in 
Raymond S. Michael’s, “The Possibilities of 
the School Paper,” in Educational Method 
for December. 
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Scheel Clubs 


Edgar G. Johnston,. Department Editor 


f ‘ion P 





Intelligent planning is as essential for 
the success of the extra-curricular program 
as for the more conventional offerings of the 
curriculum. Teachers are on the whole less 
prepared to assume intelligently the respon- 
sibilities of sponsoring clubs, preparing as- 
semblies, and serving as home room advisers 
than to teach Latin 10 or Home Economics I. 
The school system of Little Rock, Arkansas 
has recognized this fact in the publication of 
a mimeographed “Extra-Curricular Mono- 
graph” with suggestions for the conduct of 
home rooms, assemblies, and clubs. The 
monograph has three sections, one dealing 
with each of the major activities mentioned. 
Each section is the report of a committee 
made up of class room teachers from the var- 
ious schools of the city, with a junior high 
school principal as chairman. The three com- 
mittees were under the general supervision 
of Charles F. Allen, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education. 

The chapter on clubs has many practical 
suggestions. Following a statement of the 
general objectives of club activities and a 
consideration of the factors essential to a 
successful club, the committee presents sec- 
tions dealing with the director of clubs, the 
sponsor, organization of the club program, a 
scale for measuring success, descriptions of 
some of the more active clubs in Little Rock, 
and an excellent bibliography. In addition to 
general references on clubs, the bibliography 
contains special book and periodical refer- 
ences of value to the sponsors of some nine- 
teen different kinds of clubs. 

The preparation of this report must have 
served as an excellent stimulus to club spon- 
sors in Little Rock. Its suggestions should 
prove helpful to other school systems inter- 
ested to survey the effectiveness of their ac- 
tivity programs. 

What The Clubs Are Doing 
THE WELFARE CLUB 

Members of the Welfare Club help in the 
charity work in smaller communities, caring 
for the poor and aged in various ways. Often 
they assume charge of the Red Cross work 
of the school—the annual donations of food, 
clothing, and money, their collection, and 
distribution. They welcome new pupils, as- 
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sist those who are meeting difficulties of var- 
ious kinds—scholastic, financial, and the like 
—and aid in solving the problem of the mal- 
adjusted student. Through work of this type 
the pupil gains deeper knowledge of society 
and its trends, understands some of patho- 
logical conditions of the social order, studies 
individual and group needs, and develops 
ideals of service. 
THE AIRCRAFT CLUB 

Through his work in the Aircraft Club, 
the pupil’s interest in aviation is deepened. 
He keeps up with modern progress, he stud- 
ies possibility for future advance, and he is 
provided with a wholesome interest for his 
leisure time. 
THE INVENTION AND INDUSTRY CLUB 

The pupil, through a scientific study of 
inventions and inventors, becomes acquainted 
with modern inventions and their meaning in 
labor saving and time saving. 

THE COLLECTORS CLUB 

In the Collectors Club the pupil acquires 
ability to classify objects and materials, and 
develops the habits of close observance. He 
uses reference books freely. An interest in 
historical objects is created. He awakes to 
a fuller appreciation of nature by learning 
the life and habits of things of nature. Thus 
he develops a hobby for life. 

THE HIKING AND CAMPING CLUB 

This club provides a wholesome use of 
leisure time. The pupil has an opportunity 
to know nearby spots of beauty and to have 
joyous and healthful outings. He grows to 
know his comrades better and adjusts him- 
self to a life with his fellows. He develops a 
love for nature which later may become a 
source of relaxation and solace. 

(These five reports are taken from the 
Extra Curricular Monograph of Little Rock, 
Arkansas.) 


“BLIND” FLIER TALKS TO AVIATION 


CLUB 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 
Although Colonel Plummer has the sight 
of both eyes, he is nevertheless one of the 
best “blind” fliers of the New Jersey State 
Police Department of Aviation. As we learn- 
ed from the Colonel, “blind” flying means 
that the pilot gudies his plane without seeing 
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the earth, solely by instruments. 

A most interesting speaker, Colonel 
Plummer was procured through the efforts of 
the Aviation Club which gave the Science 
Club an opportunity to listen to this prom- 
inent aviattor at their regular weekly meet- 
ing last Monday. 

As the Colonel talked, he illustrated his 
lecture with pictures showing the various 
blind flying instruments and their standard 
placement on an airplane instrument board. 
The aviator answered the students’ questions 
and kept them all greatly interested. He 
recommended that the students attempt to 
further the cause of aviation by urging the 
erection of pylons or air markers at strategic 
points in their communities. 

Colonel Plummer also promised the Avi- 
ation Club members that he would have sent 
from the Station Aviation Department a 
ground school course in aviation, a bulletin 
on air commerce regulations, and also pam- 
phlets concerning the training of Flying Ca- 
dets. His excellent talk aroused new interest 
among the club members and they are eager- 
ly awaiting the receipt of the promised ma- 
terial—(Report by Paul G. Davis.) 

DOLL DRESS MAKING CONTEST 
Simmons Junior High School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 

One of the projects of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club at Simmons Junior High School 
is a doll dress making contest. This activity, 
which motivates interest because of its com- 
petitive nature, teaches the girl to make a 
wise selection of materials used and to do her 
work with utmost care. 

The McCall Pattern Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, each year gladly sends out free pat- 
terns for each club member. The patterns 
are of the latest vogue and fit a fourteen inch 
doll. They are all alike, but each girl has to 
select appropriate material and design. A 
score sheet for judging the small garments 
is also furnished. Three ribbons, red, blue, 
and yellow, for first, second, and third place, 
are included. 

The rules and the time allotted for the 
project vary. They are set up by the club. 
No girl is required to enter the contest. All 
work is done outside of school, and so the 
day for bringing the dresses is one of special 
interest. 

The dresses are placed on exhibit on 
small cross-shaped standards, ready for in- 
spection and judging. Girls from the senior 
high school home economics classes serve as 





judges. 

Pupils in school who do not belong to the 
club are invited to the exhibit. 

This project, which has been carried out 
each year for several years, is one of the 
most interesting activities that the Home 
Economics Club has engaged in.—(Report 
submitted by Elda Werth, adviser.) 

A SOCIAL DANCING CLUB 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 
H. G. Hawkins, Principal 

The need for providing high school pu- 
pils with an opportunity to dance under so- 
cially desirable auspices is often critical in 
the small community. This need was recog- 
nized at Berrien Springs in the formation of 
a Social Dancing Club. This was made pos- 
sible through the interest of a public spir- 
ited citizen of the community, who suggested 
the plan to the administration, secured -ap- 
proval of the Board of Education, and ar- 
ranged for the services of a dancing instruc- 
tor from the Y. W. C. A. of a nearby city. 

Meetings were held in a room of the 
high school building one evening a week from 
7:30 to 8:30. About ninety pupils availed 
themselves of the opportunity to take danc- 
ing lessons, and the series was continued for 
twenty weeks at a cost of seven cents per 
pupil for each session. At the end of ten 
weeks Mrs. B........ , the originator of the club, 
gponsored a dancing party to which each 
member might bring a guest. A second party 
was given at the conclusion of the series with 
members of the club planning and carrying 
out all details. 

In addition to the learning of dance steps, 





Te 
“Shakespearean Nights” 


Unified Arrangements of Interwoven 
Scenes by, Estelle H. Davis and Edward Stas- 
heff-Designed for school production; three 
complete plays of “Interwoven” scenes pro- 
vide full evenings of entertainment, easily 
adapted for high school production. 

“HOW TO PRESENT THE GILBERT 
AND SULLIVAN OPERAS” by A. O. Bagsuk; 
Foreword by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth; “Plots” 
for all characters in all the operas; 12 chap- 
ters on every phase of productions, 

BOTH BOOKS PUBLISHED at $2.50 

NOW $2.00 each 
Stage manager’s guide, orchestrations, scores, 
reasonably rented. Send for our catalogue. 


The Bass Publishers 


509 Fifth Avenue, Dep’t A, New York, N. Y. 
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attention was given to various fundamentals 
of courtesy in social intercourse. A general 
improvement in student manners was re- 
ported as well as increased poise and self 
confidence on the part of those participating. 
No unfavorable reactions were reported from 
the community, and the school authorities 
were so well pleased with the club’s activities 
that a series of monthly school dances is con- 
templated for the current year. Since danc- 
ing is a form of social recreation in which 
most young people will participate, it is ap- 
propriate for the school to assume responsi- 
bility for providing suitable instruction and 
opportunity to dance under desirable aus- 
pices. THE WRITERS GROUP 
Muskegon Senior High School, 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Students at Muskegon Senior High School 
organized a creative writing club within the 
past year. The club meets every Thursday 
afternoon during the school term for two 
hours from 3:00 to 5:00 o’clock. Each mem- 
ber is expected to bring a manuscript, which 
may be in the form of an essay, a poem, a 
short story, or some other literary form. Each 
member reads his manuscript before the oth- 
er club members, who offer friendly con- 
structive criticism on style, word choice, sub- 
ject matter, or any other phase of writing. 
Learning to profit from criticism is invalu- 
able training to the aspiring writer. 

Membership is limited to about twenty- 
five. New members are admitted after ac- 
ceptance of a manuscript by the club. 

Copies of all the finished manuscripts are 
kept on file, and it is hoped that a small pub- 
lication containing the best manuscripts may 
be printed at some future time. 

During the year the Writers Group pre- 
sented an all school assembly consisting of 
a one-act poetical tragedy and a dramatic 
sketch, both of which were written by mem- 
bers of the group. 

A spirit of co-operation has grown up be- 


COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, 





Wigs, 


Beards, Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, 
Tuxedoes, Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for 
home talent shows and masquerade balls. 


FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167 


Grand Island, Nebraska 
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tween the Writers Group and the school Lit- 
erary magazine, Said and Done. During the 
past year Said and Done has used much ma- 
terial written by members of the Writers 
Group and in return these members have ful- 
filled the supreme desire of every author, “to 
get into print.” Members of the club also 
entered manuscripts in the national contest 
sponsored annually by the Scholastic Maga- 
zine, one member winning second prize in 
the sketch division.—(Report submitted by 
George H. Manning, Principal.) 


Edgar G. Johnston is Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 


Secondary 
Arbor, 
Michigan. Dr. Johnston will direct this SCHOOL 
CLUBS department each month. 





It is related that a nineteen-year-old gen- 
ius who completed his four-year course at the 
University of Chicago in twenty months had 
to receive his degree in absentia, due to a 
nervous breakdown.—The Texas Outlook. 


Speeches and... 
Rebuttal Material 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE (N. U. E. A. 
Question) (Prepared by a coach of two 
championship Texas Teams) 


Each bulletin on the Socialized Medicine 
Question contains the following: 


1. Four fifteen-minute speeches. (These are 
also arranged for three ten-minute speak- 
ers—Total of six speeches). 


2. Authoritative footnotes for each important 
statement. 


3. A practical and usable brief on each side 
of question. 


4. Approximately fifty rebuttal arguments, 
pro and con. 

5. Two pages of advice as to the best strat- 
egy to use in the attack. 


6. A practical and usable bibliography on 
each side of the question. 


These bulletins are printed and not mim- 
eographed. Each is complete. 

Price: $2.00 per copy; 5 copies for $3.00, 
We send them on approval and let you 
be the judge. In business since 1926. 


“We also have similar material on Govern- 
ment Control of Cotton Production and the 
Supreme Court Question at like prices.” 


Write Us Your Needs 


Debate Coaches Bureau 


Box 242, T. C. Station 
Denton, Texas 
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Mildred H. Wilds, Department Editor 
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WHERE’LL WE GET COSTUMES? 
J. C. Baker 


“Old clothes? Any old clothes?” was the 
cry the Arden Players of Central High School 
sent out to secure costumes for their dramatic 
productions. 

Grandparents and friends were coaxed 
into ransacking old trunks, chests, and bur- 
eaus for hobbled skirts, reticules, and fascin- 
ators. Of garments so antiquated or so elab- 
orate that they had escaped becoming gifts to 
charity, the Players amassed an encouraging 
supply, especially after the donors had been 
assured their gifts would be properly ap- 
preciated and made permanent additions to 
the “Arden Players Wardrobe.” 

The procedure, after the desired gar- 
ments were located, was as follows: 

1. Each bundle of clothing was promptly 

called for. (An old “telescope” bag, a straw 
matting suitcase, and several other interest- 
ing pieces of luggage were also acquired at 
this time.) 
: 2. In the presence of its donor each gar- 
ment of a definite fashion or period was tag- 
ged with a card giving certain useful infor- 
mation; for instance: 

“Merry Widow hat. Purchased June, 
1908. Headsize 25. Neither an extreme 
nor a conservative model of this style. 

. Suitable for morning, afternoon, or eve- 

' ming wear unless the social affair was 

' elaborate. Given by Mrs, J. G. Lester- 
field.” 


3. Upon being delivered to the Drama- 
tics Department, each garment was fumigated. 
This work was done under the supervision 
of those Players who were also home econom- 
ics majors. 

4. Garments were classified and group- 
ed on racks according to the period to which 
they belonged. Through such organization 
motoring veils would by no chance be placed 
with Victorian basques. 

5. Information regarding costumes was 
entered briefly into an accession book; being 
easily available, it was of much value to any 
group selecting a play. 


sie ook 


6. When a play was given utilizing any 
of these costumes so obtained, due credit was 
given on the progrems to those whose gifts 
assisted in the costuming. 

An increased interest in the history of 
costumes was immediately evinced both by 
the students and the adults of the commun- 
ity. Imaginations before too sluggish to re- 
capture the spirit of the past and portray it 
on the stage seemed gripped by the sight of 
checked waistcoats and “neckerchers.” 





A TRICK OF MAGIC 
Aaron K. Bestwick 


Some will call it a miracle—this chang- 
ing the water to wine. Most everyone will 
pronounce it “clever.” 


The performer first asks the domestic 
science teacher, or someone else who has 
been engaged to act as his accomplice but 
who will not be suspected as such, to bring 
him a pitcher of water and several “clean” 
glasses. 


The unsuspected accomplice will retire 
and bring to the stage a tray bearing a pitch- 
er (enamel or porcelain, not glass or metal) 
containing a quart of water to which has been 
added one-fourth teaspoorful of tannic acid, 
also six glasses. The glasses may be brought 
in stacked to make them appear empty, but 
they have been prepared as follows: one 
contains 4 drops of tincture of iron; one con- 
tains 1 teaspoonful of tincture of iron; one 
contains one-half teasponful of oxalic acid 
crystals, just covered with water; and three 
are empty. While engaging in suitable stage 
patter which he has planned and rehearsed 
for this occasion, the magician will arrange 
the six glasses on his table some distance 
apart but in this order: No. 1 (the glass he 
will use first) is empty; No. 2 contains four 
drops of tincture of iron; No, 3 contains a 
half-teaspoonful of oxalic acid; No. 4 is emp- 
ty; No. 5 contains one teaspoonful of tincture 
of iron; No. 6 is empty. 


The magician now proceeds as follows: 
He lifts glass No. 1, pours it half full, and 
shows a drink of water “for John Jones”’— 
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or someone -else in the audience. He sets 
glass No. 1 back in its place, picks up glass 
No. 2, pours it full of “grape juice for Sam 
Smith” and replaces it. He starts to fill glass 
No. 3 “for Henry Brown” but stops and holds 
is up to show the audience that he has run 
out of “grape juice.” He says that he poured 
Sam too much and that he will divide Sam’s 
glass with Henry. He sets down his pitcher 
and pours half of glass number 2 into glass 
number 3. The half-glass of liquid in glass 
No. 2 remains “grape juice;” the half-glass 
poured from it into glass No. 3 is shown to 
be “water.” The magician replaces both 
glasses, explaining that “Henry refuses to 
drink grape juice. He takes glass No. 4 and 
pours it half full of water out of the pitcher 
and places it back on the table, explaining 
that it is for someone else present. He does 
the same with glass No. 5 which shows “grape 
juice” and glass No. 6 which shows “water.” 


The magician then appears confused. His 
plans evidently have not worked. He wants 
to “treat everybody alike.” He pours the two 
glasses of “grape juice,” back into the pitcher. 
He pours them both full again and shows 
both “grape juice.” He pours them both back 
in the pitcher. Glass No. 6 goes back into the 
pitcher, too. Then all three empty glasses 
are filled and they all show “grape juice.” He 
pours each of the six glasses back into the 
pitcher so that he “will have “grape jjuice” 
for all his friends. He pours each of the six 
glasses again out of the pitcher; they all are 
shown to be “water.” He closes by saying 
that he knows how disappointed his friends 
are to have only water and that he will in- 
vite them to drink with him again when he 
has something good to offer. 


In pouring into the glasses the hand 
should be held so as to conceal the liquid as 
much as possible. The pitcher should be held 
so that the stream of liquid can not be seen 
clearly by the audience. The four drugs 
needed for this truck can be bought in quan- 
tities sufficient for four demonstrations for 
about 25 cents. The trick should be prac- 
ticed at least once before an attempt is made 
to perform it for an audience but there is 
nothing about it that is at all difficult. It 
will prove very effective as an entertainment 
feature. The changing of “water” to “grape 
juice” and “grape juice” to “water’ will fas- 
cinate the crowd throughout the performance 
and leave everyone completely baffled at the 
finish. 
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MUSICIANS ON TRIAL 
Donald B. Pelch 


In almost every fairly large group that 
assembles there is some person who plays the 
“uke” or guitar and sings. Somehow this 
kind of entertainment misses attention be- 
cause it is so common. A judge, a prosecuting 
attorney and scorekeeper can give it pep. 

The singer takes his place before the aud- 
ience with the officers of the law also on the 
stage. Each person names a song in his turn 
and the judge asks for two witnesses who 
have heard the song before. If two or more 
people have heard it, the judge then asks the 
prosecuting attorney what the charge is 
against the singer. The prosecuting attorney 
states that the singer is charged with not 
knowing the song. If the singer pleads guilty 
the crowd gets one point on its score. If the 
singer pleads not guilty he must sing a part 
of the song to prove it. If the judge and the 
two witnesses agree that he does know it the 
singer gets three points on his score. 
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The scoring points seem to be greatly in 
favor of the singer? Remember that, unless 
he is a professional, he is not very apt to 
know more than one third of the songs an 
audience may suggest. If the singer is a pro- 
fessional, it may be better to cut the odds to 
two to one. The battle may be very close 
and exciting. As no set score is necessary, it 
may last as long as seems best. 





LET THE GIRLS DRILL 
Nathan R. Clark 


When the band begins to play and five 
stalwart high school youths come out on the 
gym floor to bring favor to the alma mater, 
the girls usually sit on the benches cheering 
lustily for the team and wishing that they too 
could bring honor to the school. 

If the vivacious girls of the gym classes 
want a share in adding color to athletics, it 
is time to organize a drill team. Uniform 
dresses made in school colors are not costly 
and make an interesting project for the home 
economics department, and please a bigger 
crowd of relatives and friends. 

The chief work of this drill team or pep 
squad is marching, making interesting for- 
mations and giving practiced and planned 
school yells. There is no limit to the number 
of possible drills and formations, and each 
week new stunts will be in order. 





FRIENDS FROM THE FUNNIES 


Paul S. Keith 


Construct a large picture frame on the 
stage. Arrange a curtain to be drawn aside 
to show the “pictures” as they are placed in 
the frame. 

From the available material select char- 
acters who because of their size, or other 
peculiarities suggest characters of the comic 
strips of the newspaprs. With suitable cos- 
tumes and proper make-up it is surprising 
what perfect representations can be made of 
Jiggs, Maggie, Moon Mullins, Andy Gump, 
Winnie Winkle, and the many others. It is 
surprising, too, to see how fastinated and 
amused an audience will be at seeing friends 
and acquaintances posing as characters of the 
comics. 

To stage this act, the one in charge should 
announce that the school has been presented 
with life sized pictures of several famous 
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comic characters. 


He should use only such 
characters as he has found suitable talent to 


create. They should be ready for exhibition 
and lined up according to a list from which 
he will announce them in turn. There should 
be someone to draw the curtain between pre- 
sentations. Each picture should be displayed 
for but a few seconds. 





DRAMATIC EPISODES FOR WASH- 
INGTON S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS 


Blanche Graham Williams 


I. Washington at Valley Forge 
In honor of Washington’s birthday we 
present this playlet series. 
Time—Winter of 1777-1778. 
Place—Home of Isaac Potts, a Quaker 
farmer living near the hills of Valley Forge. 
Interior of old-fashioned kitchen. Display a 
fire-place with andirons, crane, kettles; in- 
clude in the setting a spinning wheel, settee, 
musket, sword, tables, chairs, candle sticks, 
etc. 
Characters—Friend Potts and his wife. 
(Mrs. Potts is busying herself about her 
household duties when the latch is raised 
and Mr. Potts enters.) 

MRS. POTTS (going to greet him). Why, 
Isaac, thou seems much agitated about some- 
thing. Art thou well? Thou hast no bodily 
ills? 

MR. POTTS. No, Hannah, no ills of the 
body, I assure thee but those of the mind. 
(Isaac after hanging up hat and outer coat 

upon wooden pegs, sits nervously shifting 

his position, then buries head in his hands.) 

MRS. POTTS. Thou art worried, Isaac? 
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MR. POTTS. I have seen this day what 
I.shall not forget. 

MRS. POTTS. What hast thou seen? 

ISAAC. Thou konwest my errand to the 
bleak hills of Valley Forge camp. Thou 
knowest I took to the suffering soldiers such 
of thy own weaving as thou couldst spare. 

MRS. POTTS. Yes, Isaac. 

ISAAC. They were exceedingly glad, Han- 
nah, for thy thoughtfulness. The general 
sent his thanks to thee but these were his 
very words, Hannah, when he spoke of his 
men: “No history now extant can furnish 
an instance of an army’s suffering such un- 
common hardships as ours has done with the 
same patience and fortitude.” 

MRS. POTTS. It is wondrous courage, 
Isaac. 

MR. POTTS. Would that my own bins 
were full to overflowing! Even so it would 
it would be but a drop in the bucket for the 
11,009 men. It is passing sad to see these 
brave men in rags and tatters—men so faith- 
ful and true and defending so nobly our coun- 
try’s cause. 

MRS. POTTS. Couldst we not do more for 
them? 

MR. POTTS. We shall do all within our 
power, Hannah but George Washington will 
succeed! The Americans will gain their in- 
dependence then conditions like these canst 
never be. 

MRS. POTTS. Thou doest give strong hope 
by these words, husband. 

MR. POTTS. Until today, Hannah, I have 
thought that a soldier couldst never be a 
Christian. But if George aWshington be not 
a man of God, I am mistaken. 

-MRS. POTTS. Thy words are good to hear, 
Isaac. 


MR. POTTS. I will be sorely disappointed 
if God does not through him perform some 
great things for this country. I was passing 
homeward through the woods. I heard a 
voice. I drew near. I could see. It was 
Washington on his knees, his cheeks wet 
with tears, praying to God for help and guid- 
ance. The Lord-will surely hear his prayer. 
He will, Hannah. Thee may rest assured of 
that. 

MRS. POTTS. The Lord be praised for 
that Isaac. Let thou and me engage in prayer 
for these soldiers, for this great cause of Lib- 
erty and for George Washington. 


I. Washington Delivering His Commission 
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As Commander-in-chief 
SCENE I 

Time—December, 1783. 

Place—Annapolis. 

Characters—Members of Congress. 

SAMUEL CHASE (addressing body). Mem- 
bers of Congress, it is the wish of our be- 
loved commander-in-chief that he return, 
without ostentation, his commission to this 
body in writing. We recognize in this but 
another evidence of his extreme modesty and 
his dislike of parade and show. 

THOMAS STONE. Mr. Chairman, to me 
this seems most unwise to grant such a re- 
quest. It would deny this body and the res- 
idents of this city the right to honor our great 
Washington as he deserves to be honored up- 
on such an occasion. Therefore, I move that 
commander-in-chief, George Washington, 
come in person to this Congress to return his 
commission as head of the army of the United 
Colonies. 

JAMES M’HENRY. 
Mr. Chairman. 

SAMUEL CHASE. You have heard the 
motion as presented by Mr. Stone and second- 


I second that motion, 





A Play is like 


Procrustes’ bed 


You can’t change it to fit your require- 
ments, but there are plenty of titles to 
choose from in our catalogue. Among the 
new ones, we recommend— 
BRIDAL CHORUS 
6 W.8 M. One set. 
STRANGERS AT HOME 
9 W. 8M. One set. 
THE POOR SIMP 
7 W.9W. One change of set. 
HE COMES UP SMILING 
5 W.8 M. Unit set. 
All are three-act, 75 cents per copy, sent 
C. O. D. upon instructions on a penny post- 


card from you. Also, ask for a free play 
catalogue. 


The Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
AND COMPANY 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 
THEELELEEELELEL EEE ELE LEE EEEEEEEEELEELEEEEEEEEEEE EEE 
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ed by Mr. M’Henry. Those in favor of the 
motion, manifest the same by saying “Aye.” 

CONGRES. Aye. 

SAMUEL CHASE Those opposed may say 
“Nay.” 

CONGRESS. Silent. 

SAMUEL CHASE. The ayes have it. We 
are now adjourned to meet on December 23rd 
at eleven A. M. in the presence of our general 
the Honorable George Washington. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II 

Time—December 23, 1783. 

Place—House of Congress, Annapolis, show- 
ing both main floor and gallery. 

Characters—Members of Congress, gaily 
dressed lady visitors in the gallery and George 
Washington. 

Setting—Members of Congress are arranged 
in a semi-circle, the chairman at a desk at 
side front while Washington sits as center 
front in a beautiful chair covered with red 
velvet. 

CHAIRMAN. The United States Congress 
herewith assembled, is now ready to receive 
from the Honorable George Washington his 
commission. 

WASHINGTON. Chairman of the Con- 
gress and members: Having finished the 
work assigned me, I retire from the great 
theatre of action and, bidding an affectionate 
farewell to this august body under whose 
orders I have so long acted, I here offer my 
eommission and take my leave of all the em- 
ployments of public life. 

(Washington hands commission to chairman.) 

CHAIRMAN. With high praise we accept 
from our honored chief this commission under 
which he has so gloriously led the forces of 
these United Colonies to the signal victory 
of liberty and peace. 

(Applause from the floor of Congress. Hand- 
kerchiefs are waved from gallery and flow- 
ers are tossed at Washingtons feet.) 


CURTAIN 
(These episodes are only examples of what 
may be done. History students will enjoy 
building similar ones based upon the lives of 
Washington, Lincoln, and our other national 
heroes.) 





When the teacher teaches the child to 
think, forgets all about herself and is intent 
upon causing the child to think, then her 
work has been well done.—Ed. C. Johnson. 














, Aids to Outside Activities 


“HERE COMES THE BAND!” by Ray Giles 


A brand new book which no high school 
band can afford to be without. Tells just 
what band leaders and band managers 
want to know—the proportion of different 
instruments in bands, the task of the con- 
ductor, the selection of suitable programs, 
the financing of band activities and the 
like. Invaluable to amateur panes 


TIN-CRAFT AS A HOBBY by Enid Bell 


Hobbies says of this book, “To seekers of 
an enjoyable, inexpensive and creative 
hobby, we recommend this book on tins 
craft.” Here is a handbook for a popular 
hobby interest, for it is a manual that 
teaches how to make useful and decorative 
articles easily and cheaply. With this book, 
some tin cans, a hammer and nails, you 
can start work at once. $2.00 


WOOD-CARVING AS A HOBBY, by Her- 
bert W. Faulkner 


An immensely helpful handbook for those 
who would know the delights of wood- 
carving.. Earnest Elmo Calkins says in 
his Foreword, “You will find Mr. Faulk- 
ner a competent and dependable teacher. 
He has taught for years and understands 
the beginner’s viewpoint.” $2.00 


DESIGNS FOR WOOD-CARVING by Her- 
bert W. Faulkner 


A supplement prepared at the request of 
numerous readers. A collection of twenty 
plates, including nearly a hundred designs 
and motifs applicable to wood-carving pro- 
jects both large and small. $1.00 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 

49 East 33rd St., New York City 

Send me 

Copies 

sean HERE COMES THE BAND  .........$2.00 

inks TIN-CRAFT AS A HOBBY ........$2.00 

i WOOD-CARVING AS A HOBBY $2.00 

.... DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING $1.00 

( ) I will remit the price within ten days 
or return the book. 

( ) Remittance enclosed ( ) Send C.O.D. 


MINT © cd decciccrsebees desman tek oeoctetinioodeecspeesle aa 


(Please fill in) 
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Games for the Group 


Mary D. Hudgins, Department Editor 
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A HAPPY HEARTS PARTY 
Mabelle Smith 


Daintiness should be the keynote of a 
successful Valentine party. “Hearts and 
Flowers” isn’t just the name of an old fash- 
ioned musical selection. It’s a very definite 
hint for a decoration motif for the February 
hostess. The gym can be as dainty as a par- 
lor. 

February isn’t a month for out-of-door 
flowers. But many winter house plants do 
have red blossoms or berries. Certain ferns 
are gay with tiny red balls through the win- 
ter months. Geranium plants often flower 
during the winter. Amaryllis, when used 
as a house plant, may bloom as early as Jan- 
uary. If the florist must be relied upon, scar- 
let carnations are generally inexpensive. 

And don’t forget hearts. They may be 
bought already cut by the hundreds at the 
ten cent stores for not so much. Or they may 
be fashioned from tinted art paper at even 
less expense. Hung by a bit of scarlet thread 
from light fixtures they are attractive. And 
don’t forget the possibilities in red and white 
crepe paper. The size of the room and the 
type of party will determine its use. 


VALENTINE POST OFFICE 


Here is a fun-to-play relay race which is 
directly angled to Valentine’s Day. The par- 
ty is divided into two rival teams. Each team 
appoints a postman and a mailing clerk. Two 
small tables are placed at one end of the 
room on which the mailing clerks work. At 
the other end of the room stand the letters. 

At a given signal the two postmen take 
letters (the rest of each group) by the hand 
and lead them on-the-run across to the mail- 
ing clerk. When a postman and his letter 
has reached the proper clerk, the letter ex- 
tends a hand (palm up) and is stamped with 
a tiny gummed red heart. When the stamp 
is in place the letter and postman may run 
back to the letter line again. This keeps up 
until one by one all the letters of one team 
have been taken to the “post office,” stamped 
and delivered back to their original places. 
The postman who has completed his task 
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first is voted the “star,” and his team of let- 
ters the winning “mail bag.” 
WHAT’S IN A VALENTINE 

Each guest may be provided with a strip 
of red paper. At the top of the page the word 
V-A-L-E-N-T-I-N-E is written in large let- 
ters. Each guest is asked to make as many 
words as possible from the letters in the 
word VALENTINE, using no letter more 
times than it appears in the word itself. If 
anyone doubts that there are numberless 
words Which may be made he should look at 
this as a very meagre list: vale, ale, lent, in, 
ten, tin, lane, vane, vain, line, nine, van, tie, 
tale, etc. 

TYING “NOTS” 

In this contest each guest receives a slip 

of red paper on which questions have been 


written. It is his job to find answers for 
them. 

pp TS ap Ree ER Noted 
Be MI I aici ett ieee Notary 
PSE SS See ee eee Notch 
i SE dsctetianliaiadbecsmbitade Note 
PO, CI niin itt eccachicncdinablios Nothing 
WEE cechtcncinteet cnt sntetessetne’ Notice 
"i JUsPE Sa NE eee eS Notion 
SS eee FS Notification 
A famous cathedral ...000 Notre Dame 
NE Cee PSS Notorious 
Worthy of attention 2.000000. Notable 


FAMOUS AFFINITIES 
Slips are passed on which are written 
names of famous characters, whose names 
are always linked. The catch in it is that 
the letters of their names are jumbled so that 
they must be untangled before the players 


may list them in proper order. Here’s thé 
list. 

OS eee . Jack and Jill 
Cunhp and Yudj .......00000....... Punch and Judy 


Thanoyn and Ratlecoap 0000000000000... 

eosesseeeeesseee-e. ANthony and Cleopatra 
Roegge and Hartam ...... George and Martha 
Moero and Eiltuj ................ Romeo and Juliet 
Siggj and Eaggmi ................ Jiggs and Maggie 
Zoba and Thur ........................ Boaz and Ruth 
Locnaletu and Naiele ... Launcelot and Elaine 
Hojn Diane and Licalrips ......00..0....... 


es woe John Alden and Priscilla 
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Liebrag and Nielvengae, ...................... 

Ree ssseeeeeeee Gabriel and Evangeline 
Maad and Vee ............................ Adam and Eve 
Hatwaahi and Nahnahime .................. 

SE TR Hiawatha and Minnehaha 
Temlah and Hailoep ........ Hamlet and Ophelia 
Nuege fo Ratseh and Vanek fo Ratseh 

eetiad Queen and Knave of Hearts 

If a piano is available, guests may be 
asked to gather around it and sing old fash- 
ioned heart songs. The more old fashioned 
and the more romantic the bettter they will 
please everyone. Costume songs or dances, 
a heart throb tableau, any or all of these will 
be appreciated by the February guest. 

If time hangs heavy any hour during the 
evening guests may be set to work making 
valentines. Scissors, paste pot, red and white 
art, tissue, crepe and lace papers are pro- 
vided. Guests may even be encouraged to 
write their own verses to go inside the val- 
entines. 

It will not be difficult to prepare sand- 
wiches in heart shape. Open faced sand- 
wiches are becoming increasingly popular. 
The baker will provide red bread if his cus- 
tomers order a day or two in advance. Cut 
into heart shapes, spread with a soft white 
cheese paste and decorated with wee red 
roses (a cake decorater outfit should come 
in handy here), dantier sandwiches would be 
hard to find. Valentine mints should be of 
red and white, and should be heart shaped if 
possible. Cookies or small iced cakes may 
also carry along the heart motif. Red lighted 
tapers in the dining room or on the serving 
table will add a pleasing bit of harmonizing 
color. 

If the proper number of committees are 
set to work putting it on, a Happy Heart 
Party should be very little trouble. Division 
of responsibility through a decoration com- 
mitttee, a refreshment committee, a hostess 
committee, a games committee, with a gen- 
eral chairman who will supervise and co-or- 
dinate the work of all the committees, should 
result in a very successful party with very 
little effort, and next to no worry. 





A PIONEER PARTY 
Mary Jackson 


A Pioneer Party should be a success at 
any time of the year. But February is espec- 
ially appropriate. After years and years of 
cupids and hearts, of cherries and Colonial 


Dames, the prospective guest will welcome 
something that is a bit different. 

Daniel Boone was born on the eleventh 
day of February. Lincoln, as everybody 
knows, was born on the twelfth. Those two 
facts should furnish plenty of motivation for 
a February Pioneer Party. 

Real or paper imitation birth bark could 
be used very effectively in sending out in- 
vitations. Something like this might be used. 


Put on your bonnet, and your best checked 
gingham, 

Gather up your guns and a coonskin cap and 
bring ’em 

For the countryside will gather in friendly 
hearth ways 

To celebrate for Boone’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days. 


Everybody likes to wear fancy dress. All 
over the country communities are celebrating 
pioneer’s day, founder’s day, or perhaps are 
staging centennial celebrations. For some 
reason or another almost everybody has a 
dress or suit which might be worn very ap- 
propriately at a pioneer party. Guests should 
know in advance that costuming will be ap- 








New High School Plays 











Send for our complete 1936 catalogue 
for descriptions of these full-length 
plays which we particularly recommend: 

Through the Keyhole 

Huckleberry Finn 

David Copperfield 


Tiger House 
The Tin Hero 


Wind in the South 

Be Yourself 

Mignonette 
We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 
material, etc. 


| The 
Northwestern 


Press 


2200 Park Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS SERVICE 


EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


Saves You Money 


Educational Music Bureau’s Centralized ser- 
vice saves you money by eliminating unneces- 
sary postage, correspondence and bookkeeping. 
Everything on ONE order .. . only ONE ac- 
count to establish . . . instead of haphazard, 
costly, uncertain and time-consuming buying 
from scattered sources. 


Educational Music Bureau’s Centralized ser- 
vice saves you the 3 to 6 weeeks’ ruinous delay 
of buying from mere agents who carry no 
school music stock and whose advisory ca- 
pacity is nil . . . here, complete stocks are at 
your disposal . . . all school music supplies... 
materials and merchandise of all publishers 
and manufacturers . . . everything you need 
in ONE quick shipment. Our staff of 50 in- 
terested persons assures prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Remember, E. M. B. is the ONLY place 
where such service and supplies may be ob- 





tained in a way so comprehensive. E. M. B. is 
“America’s Leading Authority” 
. » . - 16,000 schools, supervisors, music on School Music Materials 
directors and purchasing agents are now ... This is national recognition, voiced 
using E. M. B. Centralized Service. If often in these very words by innumerable 


directors and supervisors of music, in 
you are not among them, try the E. M. B. speaking of the important work that is 


with your next order. being conducted by the Educational Music 
Bureau, Inc. 





Write For New FREE to bona fide music direc- 
Speed tors, supervisors and purchasing 


E. M . B. order Guide agents. 





There are Guides and Guides—but only ONE AUTHENTIC 
E. M. B. GUIDE. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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preciated by the hostess. 

If a genuine log cabin can be found in 
which to hold the party the setting will be 
perfect. An electric range somehow seems 
out of place for center of attraction at a pio- 
neer candy pull. A fireplace, always a part 
of a log cabin, is just the spot to gather about 
to pop corn. A large “front room” is ideal 
for square dancing. What if the log cabin 
doesn’t boast a piano? Perfectly satisfactory 
time can be beaten out on the bottom of a 
dish pan, if strolling musicians can’t be found. 

In the kitchen a committee sets to work 
preparing “’lasses” or taffy candy. Perhaps 
taffy apples would be appreciated. Taffy ap- 
ples are nothing at all to make. Taffy candy 
is boiled down until it is a molten wax. Large 
red apples, impailed on sucker sticks, are 
dipped into the taffy. The line forms to the 
right of the dipper, who presides at the stove. 
After being lifted out of the mixture, apples 
are twirled for a few minutes to harden the 
candy wax and cool it. After that it won’t 
be necessary to tell guests that the apples are 
supposed to be eaten. 

If the piano does happen to be available, 
it can be used to great advantage. Pioneer 
style, guests gather about it and sing old and 
familiar songs. “Seeing Nellie Home,” “Oh 
Susanna,” “Long, Long Ago,” “Old Dog 
Tray,” “Good Night Ladies,” “Oh, Dem Gold- 
en Slippers’ and dozens of others. 


If games are needed in addition to candy 
pulling, singing, pop corn popping and square 
dancing, choose the old familiar stand-bys— 
drop the handkerchief, puss-in-the-corner, 
even London bridge. 

Of course a log cabin won’t be strictly 
necessary. It is possible to manage a Pioneer 
Party in a modern apartment. 





CUPID AND THE COFFER 
Genevieve Allen Smith 


February should be an excellent time to 
refill a depleted treasury. Christmas bills 
are presumably paid and people are begin- 
ning to feel willing to spend a little again. 
A Cupid Party should please everyone. 

It had best be staged in a large hall or 
gymnasium. If more convenient, several 
large rooms may be used. The hall or rooms 
should be decorated in the conventional red 
and white. Festoons of crepe paper, pendant 


hearts, scarlet flowers, cupid bows pinned to 
curtains—any or all of them may be utilized. 

Tables (preferably the folding kind) 
should be set up all over the room. On them 
are placed games and decks of cards. In this 
way the players are allowed to choose the 
ones which they will play. Score cards may 
be made by cutting large hearts from red art 
paper. For all games requiring counters, 
wee candy hearts are furnished. 

Other competitive parlor games (ping- 
pong, for instance) may be provided for. If 
a special room can be used for that purpose, 
dancing may be part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

General admission or fee charges for 
games played may be worked out by the com- 
mitttee. In order to permit guests to change 
games if they prefer, a charge of a few cents 
for a definite period of play might be assess- 
ed. Those attending the party will have 
more fun and the coffers will be fuller if 
guests circulate frequently and rotate from 
game to game. Incidentally, everybody should 
be given a chance to patronize the fortune 
teller. 








PLAYS 


SAVE YOURSELF 
TIME, BOTHER, EXPENSE 


Order from one source—Youmans in Kan- 
sas City—the best plays and entertain- 
ments published by all the scattered dra- 
matic publishers of America. 


A customer says, “Regardless of where I 
learn of a good play I can always get it 
quickly from Youmans in Kansas City.” 
This is literally true in 97 cases out of 100. 
Our vast stock of entertainment publica- 
tions provides quick shipment. Our ex- 
perienced staff guarantees efficient service. 
Ask for free catalogs, and lists you need. 


Full Evening Plays Minstrel 
One-Act Pla Assembly Helys 
Readings j Grade Schools 
Church Girls & Women 
Novelties Contest Plays 


RAYMOND YOUMANS 


Publishing Company 
A-1325 Minnesota Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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ALPHABETICAL FORTUNES 

Patrons are offered a wand with which to 
point to a large wall board. The board con- 
tains four questions and the letters of the 
alphabet. The questions are: WHEN SHALL 
I MARRY? WHERE SHALL I MARRY? 
WHAT WILL BE MY JOB OR MY HUS- 
BAND’S JOB? WILL I BE HAPPY? Pa- 
trons pay one penny each to receive answers 
to the questions. The answer in each case 
depends on which letter of the alphabet the 
patron happens to point to. The young lady 
in charge of the booth consults her chart and 


TIONS, ENCOURAGING DATES, WALL- 
FLOWER, LOST HOPE. 

If a range may be set up, and maiterials 
are available, actual archery equipment is 
used. Very satisfactory make-shift arrows 
may be made from feathers, cork and pins or 
pen points. The target must be easily pene- 
trated. Arrows of folded paper, to be thrown 
instead of shot from a bow, may be substi- 
tuted. They cannot penetrate the target and 
cling, but it will be easy to determine which 
circles they touch. 

CUPID’S CARDS 


writes out the answer indicated. 


At a table beneath such a sign a pretty 








WHEN SHALL I 


WHERE SHALL _ 





WHAT WILL BEMY WILL I BE HAPPY 








MARRY I MARRY JOB OR MY HUS- Se ee wae ‘ 
BAND’S 
A—Afternoon In an airplane Athlete — Absolutely —__ 
B—Before lunch Broadcasting station Bricklayer Barely 
C—Christmas Church Chambermaid Contentedly 
D—During the fall Duck farm Drum major Deliriously 
E—Easter Ellis Island Entertainer Eventually 
F—Father’s Day Fairgrounds Fireman Fortunately 
G—Goodness knows Gridiron Glazer Gradually 
H—Hallowe’en Hall of Fame Haberdasher Hardly 
I—Indefinite Ice factory Iceman Inevitably 
J—Just when fate allows Jail Joiner Joyously 
K—Know not Kalamazoo Kleptomaniac Kno. 
L—Later Legislative hall Lawyer Likely 
M—Month of November Merry-go-round Menagerie keeper Momentarily 
N—New Year No-mans-land Nurse Nonchalantly 
O—October Ocean liner Oboe player Occasionally 
P—Pretty soon Pike’s Peak Petty thief Periodically 
Q—Quite soon Quarry Quarterback Questionable 
R—Remotely Race Track Ranger Radiantly 
S—September Submarine Stevedore Suddenly 
T—Tomorrow Telephone booth Truck driver Tragically 
U—Under a year Undertaker’s Utilities employee Unquestionably 
V—vVery soon Voting booth Valet Very 
W—Wednesday Workhouse Wood worker Woefully 
X—Xactly two days X-ray laboratory Ex-prize fighter Extremely 
Y—Yearly Yacht Yard-boss Yearningly 
Z—Zodiac change Zoo Zoology professor Zo-zo. 











LEARNING CUPID”S TRICKS 


Cupid is always pictured as an archer. 
His patrons should be given a chance to prac- 
tice his art. By their skill, they determine 
their fate. Concentric circles are described 
on the target. The widening circles may rep- 
resent MARRIAGE in ONE, TWO, THREE, 
FOUR, FIVE and SIX YEARS. Or they may 
indicate just what will happen within the 
year. In this case, they might be MARRI- 
AGE, ENGAGEMENT, WARMING AFFEC- 
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girl may read fortunes with cards at a few 
cents per fortune. 


CUPID LINES - 
This, of course, is the sign above the 


booth occupied by the girl who reads fortunes 
by palms. 


GO FISHING WITH CUPID 


If desired a grab bag-fish pond might be 
offered. Cupid presides over it. It is in the 
form of a huge red heart. A cent is charged. 
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CUPID’S FOOD 

Since the entertainment is of the come- 
when-you-please, do-what-you-will type, re- 
freshments are available throughout the eve- 
ning. An attractive table is arranged, tea- 
table style. Of course sandwiches and cookies 
are heart shaped. Mints had better be heart 
shaped too. The girls who preside over the 
food inform patrons of the cost of their plates. 
It may be assessed at'a penny for this, and 
a cent for that. Or perhaps a flat sum may 
be charged for a well filled plate. 





FUN WITH MUSIC 
F. B. Stone 


With the coming of the winter months, 
many school groups will be wondering what 
to do for recreation at their parties and social 
get-togethers. The following games will help 
to answer that question, if there is somone 
available who can play the piano. 

The game takes the form of a story so 
constructed as to include in its wording the 
names of several more or less familiar musical 
compositions. A copy of the story, with 
blanks where the names of the songs occur, 
should be given each member of the group, 
and each member provided with a pencil. 
These copies can easily be run off on a dupli- 
cating machine. 

The leader explains that she will read 
aloud from the sheet, while the others fol- 
low, until she comes to a blank, when she 
will stop and let the clue be given musically. 
As each blank is reached, the pianist plays a 
few measures of the music the name of which 
fits the vacant space. Then after a brief 
pause, while the members of the group write 
in the name of the composition, the leader 
reads on to the next blank, continuing thus to 
the end. 

It will be fun to watch the group as 
they tax their powers of recollection in an 
effort to fill the blanks, but the real fun comes 
when, after all the clues are given, various 
ones are asked to read the completed story 
from their sheets. 


The following is a story used at one of 
our parties last year. It will be noted that 
there are several types of music included 
here; popular (“Harvest Moon,” etc.), novel- 
ty (“Holiday,” by Ethel Ponce), patriotic 
(“America”), classical (“Bells of Moscow,” 
Rachmaninoffs Prelude), semi-classical (“A 
Dream” and “Trees”’), and a Russian folk 


song (“Dark Eyes’’). 

This bit of fun with music can be adapted 
to almost any age-level or grade, can be 
played by an unlimited number of people, 
and can be made any desirable length and 
degree of difficulty. Herein lies its value. 
Building a story out of popular song titles is 
an interesting undertaking. 

Once there was a young lad who lived 
in BEAUTIFUL OHIO. This boy had al- 
ways stayed at HOME all his life, work- 
ing and toiling; going nowhere; seeing no 
one. One evening he was sitting UNDER- 
NEATH THE MELLOW MOON, which 
happened to be the HARVEST MOON, 
and, as he was ALL ALONE he had plen- 
ty of time to think over the situation. He 
thought and thought, and presently said 
to himself, “I shall have a HOLIDAY! I 
shall run away from home and see the 
world! Tomorrow WHEN DAY IS DONE 
I shall leave! Having thus decided, he 
lay back on the soft green grass to medi- 
tate, and to listen to the WHISPERING 
of the breeze among the TREES. 

Suddenly the boy finds himself in Rus- 
sia, because he can hear the BELLS OF 
MOSCOW. Soon he perceives a beautiful 
young girl with very DARK EYES, who 
speaks to him in a friendly manner: 
“Why are you here, my friend,” she asks, 
“so far away from home?” 

“T left home,” answers the boy, “Be- 
cause I ALWAYS have to work there and 
I get little time to play.” 

“Go back to your AMERICA,,” is the 
reply, “because here the men and boys 
never play. They must work all the time. 

The boy opened his eyes. It had been 
A DREAM. 

“Well,” he thought to himself, “if that’s 
the case in other countries, then I guess 
HOME, SWEET HOME isn’t such a bad 
place, after all.” 

The person who fills in all or most of 

the blanks correctly, of course, is the winner, 
and should receive a prize of some sort. 


F. B. Stone is Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Ellenburg High School, Ellenburg 
Depot, New York. 





True success is measured by wholesome 
happiness and not in dollars——The Gleaner. 





Your ideals and aspirations can not rise 
above your thoughts and dreams.—The 
Gleaner. 
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TEACHERS AND TEACHING, by Frank W. 
Hart. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. 285 pages. 


By questionnaires sent to ten thousand 
high school seniors the author of this book at- 
tempted to find out what students like and 
dislike in teachers. The results of his inves- 
tigation are given in a clear and interesting 
way in this book. Five hundred representa- 
tive responses are given on “Teacher A” and 
a like number on “Teacher Z.” “Teacher H” 
is a third classification, which includes best 
teachers that were neither particularly liked 
nor disliked. A complete picture of each of 
the classifications is given to summarize the 
findings. Teachers who have a desire to see 
themselves as students see them will find 
this book interesting and helpful. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S SCRAP BOOK, by 
William G. Hoffman. Published by Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1935. 269 pages. 


The purpose of this author is to present 
the principles and psychology of public speak- 
ing and to give material for a variety of 
The first half of the book is given 
to such chapter heading as “How to Begin,” 
"Finding and Developing Ideas,” and “How 
to Conclude.” The last half gives “Provoca- 
tive Paragraphs,” “Illuminating Anecdotes,” 
and “Epigrams.” Theoretically at least a per- 
son with no experience in public speaking 
can read this book, follow its instructions, 
use the speech material it gives, and do a 
creditable job of making a speech on a va- 
riety of subjects and on a variety of occasions. 
The title is appropriate, for the book is what 
a person interested in public speaking might 
collect from study and observation over a 
period of years. 


PREDICTION OF VOCATIONAL SUCCESS, 
by E. L. Thorndike, Elsie O. Bregman, 
Irving Lorge, Zaida F. Metcalfe, Eleanor 
E. Robinson, and Ella Woodyard. Pub- 
lished by The Commonwealth Fund, 1934. 
284 pages. 


This book reports a comprehensive effort 
to learn what happens in later years to chil- 
fren who are given vocational guidance. 
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Professor Thorndike and his assistants ob- 
tained in 1922 the school records of 2,225 chil- 
dren then about 14 years old, gave them psy- 
chological and vocational tests, and followed 
the educational and industrial careers of 1,807 
of them to 1932 to determine the value of 
each fact of school and test records for voca- 
tional prediction or guidance. 

The findings of the study include deter- 
minations of the predictive value of school 
marks, school progress, years of schooling, at- 
tendance, conduct, intelligence, clerical ca- 
pacity, mechanical skill, frequency of change 
of employer, height, weight, and family stat- 
us. They expose important errors in the ex- 
pectations from vocational advice given to 
children in early ages. The book is a mag- 
nificent one and most interesting to the per- 
son who can interpret its array of statistics. 


SPEECH, by Wilhelmina G. Hedde and Wil- 
liam Norwood Brigance. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1935. 540 
pages. 


This is a book with two major appeals— 
completeness and price. It treats the subject 
from many angles and offers enough mater- 
ial for a two year course at much less than 
one would expect the price of such a book 
to be. There are four parts—nineteen 
chapters. Voice, speech composition, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, parliamentary prac- 
tice, drama appreciation, play writing, and 
puppetry are but a few of the subjects treat- 
ed. The authors have set out to produce a 
complete book on this big subject and have 
succeeded well. Anyone looking for a good 
book on Speech and all that the term im- 
plies should examine this one. 


INCOME AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS, by 
Harold G. Moulton. Published by Brook- 
ings Institution, 1935. 190 pages. 

This book is the last volume of a series 


of four studies of the distribution of wealth 
and income in relation to economic progress. 
In the analysis of our econemic problem the 
author states a clear case when he says “It 
is evident from the facts disclosed in one 
general study of the distribution of income 
that the competitive process upon which we 
rely to disseminate the benefits of progress 
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has failed to function with expected effec- 
tiveness.” Interferences with the competi- 
tive price system have occurred as a result of 
the development of monopoly. Three forms 
of monopoly are listed—industrial combina- 
tions, cartels and trade associations. 
Reduction of prices is the prescription 
given for the disease. The great weakness 
of what is otherwise an outstanding book is 
just here. The reader is left on a street cor- 
ner with his prescription and confronted with 
the problem of finding a drug store both com- 
petent and willing to fill the prescription. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION, by 
Mandel Sherman. Published by Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1935. 295 pages. 


In this book mental mechanisms are dis- 
cussed and concrete examples given of those 
deviations which require psychiatric treat- 
ment. The teacher will find this book a val- 
uable guide to the understanding of her pu- 
pils. Students of psychology and psychiatry 
will find many psychological principles of 
personality formation clarified as well as a 
scientific discussion of the mechanisms under- 
lying the development of mental abnormal- 
ities. A number of relevant questions, to be 
used for exercises and as discussion topics, 
are asked at the conclusion of each chapter. 
References are made to the literature through- 
out the book and collateral readings are also 
suggested at the end of each chapter. 


JOURNALISTIC WRITING, by Grant Milnor 
Hyde. Published by D. Appleton and 
Company, 1935. 464 pages. 


This is the third book by this author on 
this subject, and he has written several on 
related subjects. Over a period of about 
fifteen years the author, who is professor of 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, has 
built what represents his approach to the 
whole job of presenting high school journal- 
ism in the light of present day needs. Wheth- 
er the purpose of a student is to prepare for 
a journalistic career or to play some other 
important part in American life so completely 
dependent upon journalistic interests, this 
book will give him interesting and valuable 
training. The chapters, nearly forty in num- 
ber, are short and attractively written. The 
book is generous with illustrations. 





There is not a grain of reason in a pound of 
taboos.—-Virginia Journal of Education. 





: Comedy Cues 
Willing to Oblige 
Grandmother—There are two words I wish 
you wouldn’t use. They are ‘rotten’ and 
‘lousy’.”’ 


Modern Co-ed.—All right, Granny, what 
are the words?”—Journal of Education. 





Small boy—Father, what’s a committee? 

Father—A committee is a body that keeps 
minutes and wastes hours!—Michigan Edu- 
eation. 


Neighborliness 

Mrs. Schwartz, who had a soft heart when 
it came to animals, had been feeding a stray 
cat all winter. Each day it came to her back 
door, and she always had some scraps of food 
ready for it. Late in the spring Mrs. Schwartz 
was invited to her sister’s for a week end. 
She was considerably puzzled as to what to 
do about her cat, until finally she hit upon 
a bright idea. She left the following note 
under her neighbor’s door: 

“Dear Mrs. Samuels: Would you please 
put out a little food each day for the cat I’ve 
been feeding. It will eat almost anything, 
but don’t put yourself out.” 


Mind Made Up 

Mrs. H.—Have you decided how you are 
going to vote? 

Mrs. G.—I think I’ll wear my new three- 
piece sheer beige rayon with jacket, over a 
pink shadow-proof panel slip, with those 
new black net stockings, and that close-fit- 
ting little hat you saw me wear last Sunday. 
Won’t that be all right?—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Yes and No 


Bobby, aged four years, was dressed and 
waiting for his parents to come out to the 
car to go to town, when a neighbor lady who 
usually went with them, came out. 

Neighbor Lady—Bobby, are you going to 
town tonight? 

Bobby—Yes and no. 

Neighbor Lady—yYes and no! 
mean by yes and no? 

Bobby—We are but you are not supposed to 
know. 


What do you 
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